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A  WORD  OF  INTRODUCTION 

The  world  which  cares  for  such  matters 
has  been  told  so  often  that  conversation  is 
one  of  the  lost  arts  that  it  has  come  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  this  highest  form 
of  social  expression  must  find  its  place, 
with  chain  armor  and  Watteau's  shepherd- 
esses, among  the  things  of  the  past.  Essay- 
ists have  hinted  in  many  unmistakable 
ways  that  the  generation  which  now  dines 
and  talks  has  parted  with  one  of  those 
finer  resources  which  gave  the  society  of  a 
more  fortunate  time  a  charm  which  still 
imparts  to  certain  memoirs  and  letters  a 
delicate  perfume. 

Out  of  all  this  melancholy  discussion 
one  hopeful  conclusion  has  emerged  —  the 
conclusion  that  conversation  is  an  art.  If 
it  were  a  gift  of  nature,  or  a  subtle  distilla- 
tion  of   moods  and  conditions,  like  the 
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singing  faculty  among  the  English  poets 
of  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  might 
well  despair  of  recovering  a  resom-ce  which 
once  invested  the  intercourse  of  men  and 
women  with  such  interest  and  charm.  A 
mood  which  has  vanished  cannot  be  re- 
called; but  an  art  which  has  fallen  into 
disuse  may  be  practised  again,  if  there  are 
those  who  are  willing  to  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  its  training.  Dogberry  was  of 
opinion  that  reading  and  writing  come  by 
nature ;  talking  of  the  best  kind  certainly 
comes  by  taking  thought.  The  writing 
that  comes  by  nature  is  so  constantly  and 
insistently  with  us,  that  we  are  almost 
persuaded  at  times  to  agree  with  Dogberry. 
In  our  better  moments,  however,  we  re- 
gain sanity,  and  understand  that  writing 
comes  by  practice ;  because  every  kind  of 
skill  is  the  result  of  some  kind  of  educa- 
tion. 

Good  talking  never  comes  by  nature; 
it  demands  too  much,  not  only  of  the  in- 
telligence, but  of  those  finer  perceptions 
which  are  made  sensitive  and  keen  only 
by  habitual  breathing  in  of  the  social  at- 
mosphere and  habitual  insight  into  the 
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temperament  and  thought  of  others.  A 
strong  personality  has,  as  a  rule,  the  gift 
of  talk ;  but  one  must  have  a  fine  person- 
ality to  converse  well.  Talking  may  be 
distinctly  antisocial  in  its  temper.  Sydney 
Smith  laid  his  finger  on  this  quality  in  one 
of  the  most  instructive  talkers  of  his  time 
when  he  called  Macaulay  an  engine  of 
social  oppression.  A  master  of  conversa- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  always  draws  men 
together  by  bringing  into  consciousness 
the  things  which  they  hold  in  common, 
and  by  evoking  from  each  his  individual 
quality.  Nothing  unites  a  man  so  closely 
with  his  fellows  as  the  feeling  that  he  is 
giving  them  the  best  there  is  in  him. 

The  art  of  conversation  involves  intelli- 
gence and  that  grace  of  heart  which  is 
sometimes  called  tact.  Commonplace  peo- 
ple do  not  converse,  though  they  often 
talk.  It  is  significant  that  the  masters  of 
familiar  speech  of  whom  lovers  of  English 
literature  have  heard  most  were  all  men  of 
superior  intellect  and  superior  culture  — 
Shakspere,  Jonson,  Addison,  Johnson, 
Lamb,  Carlyle,  Burns.  The  women  who 
created  the  tradition  of  wise,  witty,  and 
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graceful  speech  in  French  society  had 
entire  command  of  the  delicate  art  of  social 
intercourse. 

Now,  both  intelligence  and  tact  are  the 
products  of  culture,  and  the  author  of 
"  Our  Conversational  Circle "  has  wisely 
abandoned  the  discussion  of  the  decline  of 
conversation,  and  concerned  herself  with 
the  endeavor  to  point  out  various  methods 
of  securing  the  culture  of  which  good  talk 
is  the  most  intimate  expression.  Her 
analysis  of  the  general  subject  is  so  clear 
and  so  concrete  in  illustration  that  her 
readers  can  hardly  fail  to  find  her  sugges- 
tions and  hints  practical  and  helpful.  The 
book  ought  to  be  read  because  it  brings 
into  clear  view  a  resource  which  many 
people  have  lost,  and  because  it  shows 
clearly  how  that  resource  may  be  de- 
veloped. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
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WHAT  IS  CONVERSATION? 

One  of  the  laws  of  logical  definition  for- 
bids the  attempt  to  define  anything  by- 
telling  what  it  is  not ;  but,  in  view  of  cer- 
tain mistakes  now  and  then  observed  in 
the  conduct  of  social  conversation,  we  feel 
impelled  to  suspend  this  rule  long  enough 
to  discover  some  things  which  conversa- 
tion is  not 

It  is  not  debate.  The  wordy  combat 
that  turns  a  parlor  into  an  arena  is  inter- 
change, but  such  sharp  encounter  is  not 
social  conversation.  While  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  rare  instances  a  perfectly 
friendly  conversation  may  take  the  form  of 
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earnest  discussion,  it  remains  true  that  as 
a  rule  debate  is  fatal  to  the  conversational 
spirit.  Vigorous  contests  of  opinion  are 
safe  to  those  only  who  are  drilled  to  habits 
of  logical  thinking.  It  seldom  happens,  in 
the  informal  social  circle,  that  all  present 
have  this  command  of  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty. The  weaker  ones  are  placed  at  a 
most  unfair  disadvantage,  which  fact  they 
realize  sufficiently  to  resent  it.  Because 
of  this  unequal  strength  of  the  champions 
the  real  merits  of  the  case  can  seldom  be 
reached.  As  a  debate  the  effort  is  a  failure ; 
as  a  conversation  it  is  worse  than  a  fail- 
ure, for  in  all  probability  a  hostile  or  ag- 
grieved spirit  has  driven  out  the  angel  of 
peace.  St.  Paul,  trained  lawyer  that  he 
was,  understood  this  when  he  sagely  coun- 
seled, "Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  re- 
ceive ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations." 
Debate  is  properly  carried  on  between 
matched  forces.  Like  well-drilled  battal- 
ions, they  should  be  familiar  with  the  tac- 
tics of  war  and  prepared  to  follow  its 
established  methods  of  attack  and  defense. 
But  when  debate  is  allowed  to  thrust  its 
antagonisms  into  the  average  conversa- 
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tional  circle  the  result  resembles  a  riot  in 
a  crowd  of  panic-stricken  civilians;  the 
conflict  goes  on,  all  the  more  pugnaciously 
that  the  lines  are  not  definitely  drawn ;  no 
field  is  marked  out,  in  the  form  of  a  state- 
ment of  the  question ;  no  method  prevails ; 
and  the  random  shots  of  "I  think  thus," 
and  "I  disagree  with  you,"  are  sure  to 
wound  without  scoring  a  victory  for  either 
side,  because,  through  lack  of  systematic 
order  of  argument,  they  fail  to  show  exact 
relation  to  any  side.  The  outcome  is  that 
some  one  thereafter  cherishes  a  resentful 
sense  of  personal  injury,  and  all  for  a 
grievance  which  none  of  the  belligerent 
fellow-rioters  could  clearly  state. 

Conversational  wrangles  are  often  started 
quite  thoughtlessly  by  conscientious  but 
mistaken  people  who  imagine  that  duty 
commands  them  to  cross  swords  in  defense 
of  their  convictions,  at  whatever  cost. 
One  of  the  most  troublesome  foes  to  so- 
cial harmony  is  this  well-meaning  contro- 
versialist. Did  you  ever  mark  him?  He 
shakes  his  head  with  an  energy  born  of 
his  intense  belief,  perhaps  coupled  with 
some  "sense  of  responsibility,"  as  he  de- 
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mands  aggressively,  "  Now,  is  that  sof  "  in 
reply  to  some  innocent  remark  of  yours ; 
and  thus  "  beginning  at  a  stake,"  he  chal- 
lenges you  to  follow  him  with  link-chain 
as  he  resurveys  the  area  of  your  most  in- 
offensive opinions  and  points  out  what  he 
considers  the  error  in  your  boundary  lines. 
Whenever  I  see  him  and  observe  the  spirit 
of  unrest  that  he  has  the  unhappy  faculty 
to  create,  I  recall  Hamlet's  comprehensive 
ad^dce,  "  Pray  you,  avoid  it." 

If  people  could  amicably  "  agree  to  dis- 
agree "  concerning  nine  tenths  of  the  mat- 
ters of  petty  dispute,  it  would  silence  a 
large  proportion  of  the  jangling  discord 
that  disturbs  the  social  atmosphere.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  grand  distinction  between 
the  silence  that  is  moral  cowardice  and  the 
silence  that  is  moral  common  sense.  Cer- 
tainly one  should  be  ready  to  speak  fear- 
lessly when  sacred  truth  is  impudently 
assailed ;  silence  at  such  times  may  be  the 
virtual  consent  to  the  stoning  of  martyrs. 
But  it  is  noticeable  that  those  who  meet 
such  an  emergency  as  this  with  a  prompt, 
dignified,  and  conclusive  rejoinder  are  the 
very  ones  who  at  other  times  preserve 
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the  discreet  silence  that  averts  a  fruitless 
strife. 

In  homily,  as  well  as  in  debate,  the  con- 
versational idea  is  lost.  This  form  of  in- 
fringement is  peculiarly  obnoxious  from 
the  fact  that  a  talker  who  monopoHzes 
thereby  affects  superiority  to  others  in  the 
circle,  who  naturally  object  to  such  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  a  self-appointed 
speech-maker.  When  an  orator  is  formally 
announced,  the  case  is  different ;  other  men 
voluntarily  assemble  to  hear  him,  because 
in  the  matter  of  his  special  subject,  and  for 
the  hour  and  the  occasion,  he  is  conceded 
to  be  "  expert  authority."  He  is  esteemed 
as  a  watcher  on  the  tower,  with  a  broader 
outlook  and  a  more  unobstructed  vision 
than  are  granted  to  those  who  stand  on  the 
common  levels  of  observation.  They  are 
glad  to  profit  by  his  acumen;  and  they 
willingly  applaud  the  surpassing  gift  of 
eloquence  which  enables  him  to  make  his 
prophetic  vision  clear  to  them  also.  All 
this,  while  he  stands  on  the  rostrum. 

But  when  the  same  man  steps  down  to 
the  floor  of  the  house  and  mingles  socially 
with  other  people,  he  becomes  simply  a 
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man  among  men,  one  of  a  great  common- 
wealth where  all,  if  not  equal  (as  of  course 
they  are  not),  are  at  least  equally  entitled 
to  courteous  consideration.  When  this 
"  great "  man  gives  a  magnetic  hand-clasp 
and  a  few  words  of  polite  greeting  to  some 
reverent  admirer,  the  latter  discovers  with 
surprise  and  delight  that  the  orator,  who 
one  moment  ago  seemed  to  mount  up  with 
wings  as  an  eagle,  is  more  charming  yet  in 
the  unassuming  character  of  a  genial  gen- 
tleman. The  greatest  orators  have  the 
gracious  tact  to  ignore  their  own  superior- 
ity in  a  drawing-room.  Only  a  bombastic 
imitation  of  an  orator  keeps  his  eagle 
wings  spread  on  social  occasions. 

The  tendency  to  harangue  in  the  con- 
versational circle  is  a  fault  often  imputed 
to  teachers  and  preachers,  though  by  no 
means  confined  to  these  classes.  Nor  is  it 
necessarily  a  proof  of  egotism,  as  is  some- 
times impatiently  charged;  for  in  many 
instances  the  homilist  has  been  forced  into 
the  habit  by  the  custom  prevailing  in  some 
localities  of  referring  all  questions  to  the 
minister,  or  to  the  schoolmaster,  or  to  that 
member  of  the  community  who  is  popu- 
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larly  adjudged  to  be  the  one  most  capable 
of  rendering  a  trustworthy  decision.  This 
individual,  often  to  his  own  embarrassment 
and  distress,  is  called  to  the  responsible 
ofl&ce  of  judge;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  finally  becomes  habituated  to  giv- 
ing out  his  own  views,  forgetful  of  the 
opinions  of  others.  One  who  finds  him- 
self falling  into  this  loquacious  habit 
should  reflect  that  there  may  be  ideas  in 
other  minds,  quite  as  valuable  as  any 
that  he  is  prepared  to  promulgate ;  and  he 
will  wisely  be  more  anxious  to  learn  than 
ambitious  to  teach,  knowing  that  while  the 
wisest  man  can  teach  but  little,  there  is  al- 
ways an  infinite  amount  for  him  to  learn. 
While  homily  of  the  style  thus  far  re- 
ferred to  deserves  all  the  disapproval  ex- 
pressed, it  is  proper  to  recognize  that  there 
are  exceptional  times  when  homily  is  the 
spontaneous  outcome  of  the  conditions  of 
the  hour  and  the  relations  of  the  talkers, 
and  when  response  for  the  time  gives  place 
to  receptivity.  We  may  recall  a  few  in- 
stances—very few  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
time—when some  peculiar  circumstance 
inspired  one  of  the  circle  to  eloquent  dis- 
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sertation,  while  equally  the  rest  were  in- 
spired to  listen  spellbound  to  words  that 
seemed  almost  like  a  special  revelation. 
One  such  hour  I  remember.  We  were  a 
group  of  three  or  four,  chatting  restfully 
through  a  summer  evening;  and  one,  a 
silver-haired  sage  revered  by  all,  was  pac- 
ing the  floor  in  the  placidly  meditative  way 
that  indicates  an  undisturbed  undercurrent 
of  reflection,  in  the  pauses  of  the  desultory 
talk  singing  softly  and  earnestly,  in  his 
well-preserved  barytone : 

My  days  are  ghding  swiftly  by, 

And  I,  a  pilgrim  stranger, 
Would  not  detain  them  as  they  fly, 
Those  hours  of  toil  and  danger ; 
For  oh,  we  stand  on  Jordan's  strand. 

Our  friends  are  passing  over, 
And  just  before  the  shining  shore 
We  may  almost  discover ! 

One  of  our  number,  falling  in  with  the 
mood  of  the  singer,  asked  him  an  impulsive 
question  that  led  him  to  tell  us  of  the 
foundations  of  his  faith  in  immortality, 
and  of  what  he  dreamed,  hoped,  believed, 
concerning  the  recognition  of  friends  in 
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that  mysterious  future.  For  an  hour  he 
held  our  rapt  attention.  It  was  no  mere 
flight  of  poetic  fancy ;  still  less,  an  obscure 
interpretation  of  debatable  dogma;  but 
the  tender,  soul-inspiring  vision  of  a  seer 
whose  spiritual  perception  seemed  as  clear 
as  that  of  St.  John  at  Patmos— so  full  of 
solemn  assurance  of  reality,  and  so  per- 
meated by  the  sunshine  of  an  abiding 
trust  in  the  Infinite.  Blessed  homily!  — 
foolish,  perhaps,  to  the  "philosophers 
falsely  so  called,"  but  bringing  unspeak- 
able comfort  to  those  who  in  the  darkness 
grope  to  the  "altar-stairs"  and  "faintly 
trust  the  larger  hope  " ;  full  of  comfort  to 
the  aged  widow,  patient  and  resigned,  in 
her  time-worn  weeds,  and  to  the  young 
mother  whose  heart  was  still  sobbing  itself 
out  over  a  little  new-made  grave;  and 
uttering  a  strangely  thrilling  prophecy  of 
"As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be," 
for  the  young  girl  over  whose  life  sorrow 
had  not  yet  cast  its  gloom,  but  for  whom 
the  shadows  were  swiftly  coming.  Blessed 
homily,  surely;  a  veritable  voice  of  the 
same  Spirit  that  of  old  "spake  ^y  the 
prophets"!     One  by  one  that  group  has 
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departed  to  "  the  land  beyond  the  river  " ; 
and  I  alone  remain  to  cherish  the  legacy  of 
that  singularly  inspiring  hour,  and  to  find 
speech  faltering  and  eyes  growing  dim 
when  sweet  voices  about  me  are  singing 
"The  Shining  Shore." 

Another  time  I  recollect,  in  school-days, 
when  a  group  gathered  around  a  teacher's 
desk,  at  the  close  of  an  afternoon  session,  to 
ask  some  of  the  questions  that  thoughtful 
students  impulsively  address  to  their  intel- 
lectual guides,  and  which  every  teacher 
worthy  of  the  name  has  some  occult  power 
to  attract  to  himself.  The  slanting  rays 
of  a  crimson  sunset  poured  through  the 
western  windows  and  faded  into  amethyst ; 
and  still  we  lingered,  listening  and  noting 
well,  while  the  teacher's  face  shone  lumi- 
nous in  the  descending  twilight,  interpret- 
ing by  its  eloquent  expression  the  message 
that  must  be  spoken  to  the  end.  A  school 
question  had  broadened  into  a  life  ques- 
tion. We  were  "  kept  in,"  not  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  class-room  "rule,"  but  by  a 
magnetic  force  that  held  us  no  less  tensely ; 
and  when  our  consciousness  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  at  last  broke  the  spell,  and  with 
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quiet  "good  nights"  we  separated  to  go 
our  several  homeward  ways,  there  was  on 
each  face  a  shadow  other  than  that  of  the 
winter  evening— the  shadow  of  a  profound 
new  thought. 

Such  homilies  lie  beyond  the  pale  of 
criticism ;  they  exist  by  unquestioned  war- 
rant. They  are  mental  and  spiritual  mir- 
acles, and  furnish  the  humbler  human 
experiences  that  enable  us  to  comprehend 
and  sympathize  with  that  scene  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  where  Moses 
and  Elias  "  appeared  talking  "  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  living  Word ;  and  we,  like  the 
awe-stricken  Peter  and  James  and  John, 
ponder  the  message,  and  feel  that  "it  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here." 

But  such  an  instance  is  only  one  in  a 
thousand.  Let  no  one  mistake  the  ex- 
ception for  the  rule.  Our  general  protest 
against  homily  in  conversation  applies  to 
the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine. 

Conversation,  in  the  usual  sense,  can 
exist  only  in  the  harmonious  interchange 
of  thought.  The  earnest  speaker  of  one 
moment  should  be  the  attentive  listener  of 
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the  next,  and  in  the  latter  role  contributes 
most  significantly  to  the  sum  total  of 
inspiration  and  expression.  The  disputa- 
tious talker  may  find  satisfaction  in  dis- 
playing his  superior  discrimination;  the 
habitual  homilist,  in  proving  how  much 
wisdom  "  one  small  head  "  can  carry ;  but 
neither  of  them  is  by  any  means  the  most 
useful  member  of  society,  however  placidly 
he  may  fancy  himself  to  be  "the  bright, 
particular  star." 

It  is  perfect  mutuality  that  makes  con- 
versation symmetrical  in  form  and  spirit. 
One  who  is  both  a  clever  talker  and  a  re- 
ceptive listener  enjoys  that  happy  com- 
mingling of  self-esteem  and  cordial  respect 
for  his  associates  which  amounts  to  loving 
his  neighbor  as  himself— a  state  of  mind 
to  which  the  ideal  conversation,  true  to  its 
purpose,  brings  every  participant. 

While  conversation  is  neither  contro- 
versy nor  monopoly,  the  frequency  with 
which  it  drifts  into  one  or  the  other  mis- 
taken channel  justifies  a  pause  to  outline 
its  sailing-chart.  A  known  destination 
and  a  definite  course  are  preliminary  to  a 
successful  voyage. 


WHAT  IS  CONVERSATION? 

THOUGHT  ORALLY  EXPRESSED 
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Monopoly. 

Interchange. 

Public  Address. 

Debate. 

Conversation. 

Definition. 

Any     instance 
when  there  is  one 
speaker  and  any 
number    of     lis- 
teners. 

Exchange       of 
opposing   views  ; 
striving    for    the 
mastery  in  argu- 
ment. 

Exchange  of 
views,  without  the 
spirit  of  antag- 
onism. 

Purpose. 

I.  Instruction. 

II.  Persuasion 
to  particular  line 
of  action. 

To  establish  a 
fact  or  principle, 
or  to   refute   an 
error. 

To  cultivate  the 
social  spirit. 

Method. 

More     or    less 
formal  and  com- 
plete, as   to   the 
logical   presenta- 
tion of  thought. 

Formal ;     con- 
ducted in  accor- 
dance   with    the 
laws     of    logical 
disputation. 

Informal ;  un- 
folding spontane- 
ously, and  in  har- 
mony with  time, 
place,  and  event, 
and  mutual  rela- 
tions of  those  con- 
versing ;  involv- 
ing tact  and  sym- 
pathy. 

Emotional 
Quality. 

I.  In  instruc- 
tion,dispassionate. 

II.  In  persua- 
sion, impassioned. 
Its    effectiveness 
depends  upon  the 
sincere     enthusi- 
asm of  the  cham- 
pion. 

I.  Dispassion- 
ate when  proving 
facts. 

II.  Impassioned 
when  directed  to 
the  establishing  of 
principles.    (Con- 
nate to  Oratory.) 

Varied  ;  rang- 
ing through  all 
degrees  of  the  im- 
passioned. (Never 
dispassionate,  be- 
cause always  per- 
sonal.) 

Personal 
Element. 

I.  In    instruc- 
tion, varied. 

II.  In  persua- 
.sion,      indirectly 
personal. 

Its  appeal  is  gen- 
eral; addressed  to 
classes  or  masses. 

I.  Impersonal 
when  establishing 
a  fact. 

II.  More  or  less 
(indirectly)    per- 
sonal when  estab- 
lishing a  princi- 
ple.   (Cognate  to 
Oratory.) 

III.  Strictly  im- 
personal   as    re- 
gards the  mutual 
attitude    of    the 
disputants. 

Directly  per- 
sonal ;  always 
adapted  to  the 
individuality  of 
the  person  ad- 
dressed. 

\      II 

SOME  FURTHER  COMPARISONS 

Public  Address,  Debate,  and  Conversa- 
tion are  the  grand  divisions  of  spoken 
thought,  having  some  features  in  common, 
but  many  points  of  difference.  The  anal- 
ysis of  "  Thought  Orally  Expressed  "  dis- 
covers the  essential  marks  that  distinguish 
conversation  from  each  of  the  others. 

I.   PUKPOSE  AND   METHOD 

The  first  difference  observed  is  that  each 
has  a  distinct  purpose  of  its  own.  The 
end  at  which  the  orator  aims  is  persuasion. 
He  may  at  discretion  avail  himself  of  ar- 
gument, the  special  prerogative  of  the  de- 
bater, or  he  may  appeal  to  personal  sym- 
pathy, the  objective  point  of  the  converser ; 
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but  his  own  purpose  lies  beyond.  So,  the 
debater,  whose  purpose  is  mastery  in  argu- 
ment, may  add  to  calm  reason  the  force  of 
eloquence,  or  artfully  awaken  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  listeners;  but  he  cannot 
substitute  these  appeals  for  the  requisite 
logical  deductions.  Also,  the  converser 
may  wax  eloquent  on  occasion;  he  may 
use  argument  at  times,  but  always  with 
tactful  regard  to  his  leading  motive. 

In  harmony  with  his  purpose,  each  has 
certain  peculiar  methods  of  his  own.  The 
orator  usually  begins  by  ingratiating  him- 
self, the  more  surely  to  dispose  his  hearers 
to  accept  his  message  and  plea.  He  seeks 
sympathy  for  himself,  that  he  may  skil- 
fully transfer  it  to  his  cause.  The  debater's 
avowed  purpose  being  mastery,  his  method 
is  that  of  open,  systematic  warfare.  The 
more  candidly  he  manifests  this,  the  bet- 
ter ;  though  he  may  preserve  the  grace  of 
polite  address,  he  never  yields  an  inch  of 
the  ground  covered  by  his  belligerent  as- 
sertions. The  purpose  of  conversation 
being  the  development  of  friendly  and 
helpful  conditions  in  social  life,  generosity 
and  good  temper  must  preeminently  char- 
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acterize  its  methods.  The  subject  dis- 
cussed, the  opinions  advanced,  are  secon- 
dary considerations.  Conversation  fulfils 
its  special  mission  when  it  brings  people 
into  a  sympathetic  or  magnanimous  rela- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  that  vexed  ques- 
tions of  taste  and  opinion  should  be  settled 
in  the  conversational  circle,  but  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  learn  to  be  tolerant 
and  respectful  when  other  people's  views 
happen  to  be  at  variance  with  our  own. 
With  mutual  courtesy  we  may  assume  that 
we  are  all  bound  for  the  same  safe  harbor 
of  ultimate  truth.  It  is  not  essential  that 
we  should  all  sail  from  the  same  port,  but 
it  is  desirable  that  every  one  should  have 
the  good  cheer  of  speaking  another  craft 
on  the  mysterious  ocean  of  life,  where  each 
soul,  for  the  most  part,  sails  in  solitude. 

n.  CONDITIONS  OF   SUCCESS 

The  first  essential  condition  of  success  in 
oratory  is  intellectual  conviction.  The 
speaker  must  make  his  hearers  think  as  he 
does  on  that  subject ;  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  accepted  opinion  he  proceeds  to  his 
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final  purpose,  persuasion.  So  long  as  he 
fails  to  convince  them  that  he  is  right,  so 
long  he  is  powerless  to  move  them.  But, 
once  convinced,  they  cannot,  without  doing 
violence  to  their  own  judgment,  refuse  to 
listen  to  his  exhortation.  In  "Methinks 
there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings,"  we 
note  the  first  step  of  the  Roman  populace 
toward  acknowledging  the  leadership  of 
Mark  Antony. 

Debate,  also,  aims  at  conviction,  but  with 
the  intensified  idea  of  mastery.  It  is  not 
one  line  of  unchallenged  argument  holding 
sway,  but  two  opposing  opinions  strug- 
gling for  supremacy.  The  foe  is  not,  as  in 
oratory,  darkly  hinted  at,  possibly  misrep- 
resented, and  then  loftily  ignored;  he  is 
there  in  the  field  to  speak  for  himseK,  in 
full  view,  and  not  to  be  evaded.  Evidently, 
in  mastery  the  one  condition  of  success  is 
—mastery.  A  curious  fact :  the  only  way 
to  triumph  in  any  desperate  encounter  is, 
simply— to  triumph.  Who  can  tell  just 
how  to  do  it!  Who,  after  the  event, 
can  tell  just  how  it  was  done?  But  one 
thing  is  sure:  it  is  aggressive  and  in- 
domitable, and,  as  war  needs   must   be. 
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stern   and   pitiless,   and  without  respect 
of  persons. 

Conversation  does  not  strive  to  bring  all 
people  to  one  opinion.  On  the  contrary, 
its  specific  purpose  is  often  attained  through 
the  sacrifice  of  pet  prejudices  and  prefer- 
ences. It  triumphs  most  when  it  becomes 
the  exponent  of  unselfishness  and  mutual 
forbearance.  Agreement  of  opinions, 
though  pleasant  and  desirable,  is  not  es- 
sential. Unity  of  judgment  no  doubt 
binds  friends  in  closer  sympathy,  but 
they  may  yet  be  friends  without  this ;  and 
their  mutual  helpfulness  along  the  rugged 
way  may  be  the  sweetest  experience  of 
either  life,  in  spite  of  differences  of  opinion 
—intellectually  speaking. 

But  moral  harmony  is  essential.  Wher- 
ever one  human  soul  speaks  to  another, 
"here  on  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time," 
whether  in  oratory,  debate,  or  conversation, 
the  moral  quality  is  more  or  less  involved ; 
but  conversation,  being  the  most  personal 
communication  of  thought,  is  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  fact.  The  so- 
cial and  the  moral  are  inseparable :  loyalty 
socially  is  loyalty  morally ;  disloyalty  mor- 
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ally  renders  social  loyalty  an  essential  im- 
possibility. There  can  be  no  fellowship  of 
good  with  evil ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
no  real  bond  of  friendship  can  hold  to- 
gether two  evil  natures.  Their  seeming 
compact  is  merely  a  cabal  in  which  the 
secretly  cherished  motto  is,  "Each  for 
himself."  Conspirators  may  swear  fealty 
with  fulsome  profession  of  mutual  alle- 
giance, but  each  one  holds  every  other 
under  distrustful  surveillance;  false  with 
is  perilously  liable  to  become  false  against 
"  Honor  among  thieves  "  is  a  fiction  of  the 
cheap  melodrama ;  in  real  life  it  needs  only 
an  appeal  to  cowardice  or  self-interest  to 
induce  one  criminal  to  turn  "state's  evi- 
dence" against  another.  Overtaken  by 
disaster,  their  eager  conference  ends,  and 
sullen  treachery  succeeds.  Evil  spirits  are 
instinctively  non- communicative.  In  the 
play  of  "Julius  Caesar"  the  conspirators 
hold  animated  dialogue,  it  is  true ;  but  the 
heart  of  the  plot  is  found  in  the  soliloquies. 
Frank  speech  denotes  the  candid  relations 
that  exist  only  among  honest  people. 
There  can  be  no  real  affiliation  unless  both 
hearts  are  attuned  to  the  key-note  of  truth, 
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ever  audible  to  the  spiritual  ear,  whatever 
intellectual  views  may  be  held  as  to  the 
best  way  of  expressing  this  truth  in  formal 
creed  or  verbal  code. 

There  are  radical  distinctions  between 
right  and  wi'ong  that  need  no  elaborate 
argumentation  to  bring  them  home  to  the 
conscious  recognition  of  every  human 
heart.  Beclouded  they  may  be  in  the 
mists  of  fallacious  reasoning;  distorted 
they  may  become  through  wilful  and  per- 
sistent misinterpretation  of  the  message 
that  comes  in  the  "still,  small  voice." 
When  any  human  being  drifts  into  this 
region  of  mists  and  distortions  he  suffers 
an  Ishmael-like  separation  from  fellowship. 
One  of  the  first  indications  that  a  man  is 
"going  wrong"  is  the  perceptible  frost- 
blight  that  nips  his  social  manner ;  though 
he  may  continue  to  meet  the  conventional 
requirements  of  society,  his  secret  soul 
really  dwells  in  spiritual  isolation.  We 
repeat  that  intellectual  agreement  may  or 
may  not  characterize  the  ideal  conversa- 
tion, but  moral  harmony  is  indispensable 
to  sociability ;  and  this  fact  underlies  the 
whole  theory  of  conversation. 
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This  sympathy  of  soul  with  soul  in  the 
clear  atmosphere  of  the  eternal  verities 
may  make  friends  of  those  who  in  all  other 
respects  seem  fitted  for  mutual  antago- 
nism. Two  men,  looking  into  each  other's 
eyes,  listening  to  each  other's  tones,  and 
reading  in  eye  and  hearing  in  voice  the 
proof  of  sound  moral  principle,  cannot  be 
enemies,  however  widely  they  differ  in 
opinions.  Perhaps  it  is  this  fact  that  ac- 
counts for  some  of  the  strange  friendships 
between  individuals  so  unlike  that  to  the 
outside  observer  the  tie  that  binds  them  is 
undiscoverable.  If  they  were  asked  to  ex- 
plain it,  they  might  say,  "  No,  we  are  not 
alike ;  we  frequently  disagree  in  our  judg- 
ments ;  but— we  trust  each  other."  To  set 
the  current  circulating,  see  to  it  that  you 
are  trusted ;  then  your  "  worst  enemy  "—if 
you  have  one— cannot  escape  the  sympa- 
thetic thrill. 

It  is  this  reverence  for  personal  probity 
that  makes  the  ex-Confederate  bare  his 
head  at  the  tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
while  the  Union  veteran  lifts  his  hat  to 
the  memory  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  While  the 
"  many  minds  "  do  battle  royal  on  many  a 
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field  of  abstract  opinion,  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity instinctively  avows  its  unquestion- 
ing faith  in  moral  integrity;  and  in  the 
wide  social  circle  of  the  world  this  univer- 
sal credo  keeps  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace. 

III.   THE  PERSONAL  ELEMENT 

The  most  conspicuous  difference  between 
debate  and  conversation  is  in  regard  to  the 
personal  element.  In  conversation  men 
meet  face  to  face ;  they  do  not  hide  behind 
some  formal  theme,  or  ambush  in  the  thicket 
of  some  vexed  question ;  they  cannot  evade 
responsibility  by  saying,  "  Now,  leave  me 
out  of  the  question";  or,  "Let  me  say, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  argument";  they 
cannot  be  impersonal.  Conversation  is 
directly  personal,  in  both  matter  and  man- 
ner. Debate,  on  the  contrary,  is  strictly 
impersonal  in  matter,  and  largely  so  in 
manner.  Oratory,  indirectly  personal  in 
its  appeals,  and  either  personal  or  imper- 
sonal in  its  arguments,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, combines  the  characteristics 
of  debate  and  conversation. 
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The  debater  deals  with  questions,  not 
with  persons.  If  his  sword-thrust  is  keen 
and  merciless,  it  is  not  his  antagonist,  per- 
sonally, but  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, impersonally,  that  must  be  on  guard 
to  parry  the  blow  and  deliver  the  riposte. 
The  college  student  engages  in  debate 
merely  that  he  may  acquire  skill  in  this 
logical  fencing.  The  debater  seeks  to  make 
his  hearers  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
not  with  himself.  Debate  is  not  calculated 
to  make  even  the  combatants  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  for  neither  re- 
veals himself,  necessarily.  In  the  case  of 
a  trained  debater  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  judge  whether  or  not  he  is  sincere. 
The  skilled  disputant  can  simulate  every 
sign  of  earnestness,  and  be  to  all  appear- 
ance another  than  himself  in  thought  and 
feeling.  A  pleader  at  the  bar  often  battles 
valiantly  on  the  side  of  a  case  that  he  does 
not  privately  indorse,  considering  it  to  be 
his  duty  "to  do  the  best  that  he  can  for  his 
client,"  irrespective  of  his  own  personal 
views.  This  is  well  understood :  personal 
candor  is  not  demanded  of  the  special 
pleader.    Indeed,  a  habit  of  secretiveness 
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grows  upon  one  who  is  much  given  to 
formal  debate;  his  fervid  and  victorious 
argument  is  heard,  but  his  mental  reserva- 
tions are  inaudible.  Plainly,  judging  by- 
its  methods,  it  is  a  strong  point  in  debate 
to  eliminate  the  personal  element.  This 
fact  alone  would  sufficiently  prove  that 
debate  is  inappropriate  in  the  conversa- 
tional circle. 

Oratory  and  conversation  find  their 
"common  ground"  in  the  personal  ele- 
ment. The  difference  is  not  in  quality,  but 
in  degree.  Oratory  in  its  true  sense  is  a 
development  and  expansion  of  conversa- 
tion. Suppose  an  enthusiastic  discussion 
in  progress  among  a  group  of  four  or  five : 
while  one  of  the  number  is  talking  elo- 
quently, other  people  one  by  one  join  the 
group  until  an  audience  of  one  hundred 
is  listening  to  the  talker,  who  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  was  a  converser^  but  who  has, 
within  that  short  space  of  time,  been  de- 
veloped into  an  orator.  His  uninterrupted 
remarks  may  betray  no  essential  change  of 
character  or  spirit ;  and  only  an  acute  ob- 
server of  mental  phenomena  will  have 
noted  the  subtle  change  of  ratio  between 
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the  particular  and  the  general,  by  which 
the  speaker  has  instinctively  adapted  him- 
self to  the  gradually  increasing  numbers 
and  the  corresponding  variation  in  the  in- 
verse proportion  of  his  individual  acquain- 
tance with  his  listeners. 

The  extent  of  personal  acquaintance  is 
the  measure  of  personal  directness.  This 
fact  explains  the  seeming  contradiction 
that  oratory  is  often  strikingly  direct,  con- 
versation sometimes  quite  indirect.  The 
pastor  in  his  pulpit,  the  college  professor 
in  his  chair,  and  the  "  king  of  after-dinner 
orators "  may  each  face  a  group  of  listen- 
ers in  every  one  of  whom  he  recognizes  a 
familiar  associate.  His  public  address- 
so  called  from  the  formality  of  the  occa- 
sion—may have  all  the  intensely  personal 
directness  that  usually  belongs  to  conver- 
sation. Or,  again,  a  number  of  people  may 
be  unexpectedly  thrown  together  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  conventional  social  circle, 
as  guests  of  a  common  host ;  but,  strangers 
to  one  another,  they  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  public  assembly.  The  personal 
element  does  not  at  once  characterize  their 
conversation.    They  must  generalize  until 
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points  of  affiliation  are  discovered.  But 
these  are  extreme  exceptions. 

Under  the  usual  conditions,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  strictly  public  address  should 
have  the  personal  directness  of  the  strictly- 
social  conversation,  where  the  constant 
and  unforeseen  change  of  subject  calls  for 
instant  readjustment  of  personal  sympa- 
thies and  relations.  In  oratory,  the  spe- 
cial theme  places  a  formal  limitation  upon 
the  range  of  interest  for  the  time  being; 
and  much  that  might  have  floated  to  the 
surface  in  conversation  must  remain  in 
the  undercurrent  of  unspoken  thought. 

The  oratorical  character  of  direct  speech 
begins  where  the  number  addressed  be- 
comes too  large  to  admit  of  being  perfectly 
individualized,  or  where  the  speaker's  in- 
adequate personal  knowledge  leaves  him  in 
doubt  as  to  the  precise  adaptation  of  his 
message.  Though  the  essential  quality 
remains  unchanged,  oratory  must  usually 
address  its  appeal  to  classes  rather  than  to 
individuals.  Its  practical  effectiveness  ul- 
timately depends  upon  the  ability  of  each 
hearer  to  individualize  the  message  for 
himself;    and    therefore    it    is    that    the 
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thoughtless  portion  of  an  audience  leave 
the  magnetic  presence  carrying  with  them 
nothing  more  substantial  than  the  dying 
echoes  of  grand  generalities. 

But  the  fault  is  not  always  in  the  lis- 
teners; perhaps— radically  considered— it 
never  is,  for  the  true  orator  commands  an 
audience.  Many  a  "ready  speaker"  is 
merely  an  oral  essayist,  apparently  making 
no  effort  to  affiliate  with  his  hearers,  and 
contenting  himself  with  an  abstract  expli- 
cation of  his  theme.  Some  of  the  most 
scholarly  lecturers  have  this  curiously  im- 
personal style.  Perhaps  in  training  the 
eye  to  far-sighted  vision  they  have  lost  the 
focus  for  nearer  observation.  We  may 
forgive  their  manner  for  the  excellence  of 
their  matter ;  we  may  appreciate  them  as 
incarnate  text-books,  a  few  degrees  less 
dull  than  a  printed  treatise :  but  orators 
they  are  not.  On  the  popular  platform, 
much  that  passes  for  oratory  is  merely  a 
rhetorical  rhapsody  addressed  to  the  fres- 
coed ceiling,  and  no  more  personal  than 
the  recitation  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy.  Sub- 
lime word-pictures,  exquisitely  poetic  fan- 
cies, towering— though  somewhat  vague 
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—aspirations,  set  the  sound-waves  undu- 
lating through  the  atmosphere  of  the  audi- 
torium ;  and  the  musical  rhythm  of  rounded 
periods  keeps  part  of  the  audience  awake 
and  puts  the  remainder  to  sleep— accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  though  why,  indeed, 
should  any  one  stay  awake  to  listen  to 
what  does  not  in  the  least  concern  him— 
the  monologue  of  an  intellectual  recluse? 
It  is  fair  to  infer  that  such  an  "  orator  "  is 
likewise  a  conversational  failure.  In  either 
character,  the  impersonal  manner  is  a  fatal 
defect. 

On  the  contrary,  to  say  of  an  orator  that 
his  style  is  marked  by  conversational  di- 
rectness is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  is 
an  attractive  and  influential  speaker.  In 
the  course  of  an  hour's  address  he  may 
give  to  each  one  of  his  audience  the  im- 
pression of  being  the  one  to  whom  the 
speaker  is  referring  the  whole  subject. 
So  strong  is  this  impression  at  times  that 
the  listener  can  hardly  forbear  to  nod  the 
head  in  response  to  the  rhetorical  ques- 
tions with  which  the  orator  enforces  his 
argument  or  plea.  Even  when  this  per- 
sonal directness  is  in  the  manner  rather 
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than  in  the  matter,  it  greatly  enhances  the 
effect.  And  with  most  speakers,  even 
very  clever  ones,  it  is  usually  a  somewhat 
superficial  semblance.  But  there  are  some 
men  who  possess  the  veritable  oratorical 
gift,  whose  public  address  is  the  heroic 
evolution  of  exceptional  conversational 
powers— men  whose  swift  divining  of  the 
opinions  and  moods  of  an  audience  seems 
like  a  miracle  of  composite  mind-reading. 
When  a  skilled  physician  is  endowed  with 
oratorical  ability  I  fancy  that  he  is  a  pecu- 
liarly incisive  and  direct  speaker.  The 
same  habit  of  critical  observation  that 
characterizes  the  medical  expert  aids  the 
orator  intelligently  to  scan  the  spiritual 
features  of  human  nature.  Such  a  master 
spirit,  surveying  the  "sea  of  upturned 
faces"  as  he  utters  his  first  experimental 
sentence,  swiftly  notes  the  varied  language 
of  facial  expression,  takes  the  pulse  and 
temperature  of  a  multitude,  and  reaches 
an  instant  diagnosis. 

It  is  easy  for  an  introspective  egotist  to 
be  a  graceful  rhetorician,  but  no  man  can 
be  a  great  orator  or  an  able  converser  who 
fails  to  grasp  and  hold  the  personal  sym- 
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pathy  of  his  listeners.  When  this  element 
in  public  speech  approaches  most  nearly  to 
the  conversational  we  have  the  master- 
pieces of  oratory.  It  was  his  intensely 
personal  appeal  and  the  pelting  directness 
of  his  address  that  made  Demosthenes  the 
greatest  persuader  on  record.  He  did  not 
talk  to  the  clouds ;  it  was  "  Men  of  Ath- 
ens ! "  and  ^'  You,  0  Athenians ! "  and  his 
instances  and  illustrations  were  drawn 
from  their  own  lives  and  brought  home  to 
them  with  startling  vividness  and  appro- 
priateness. Nothing  could  be  more  thor- 
oughly conversational  than  the  oration 
"On  the  Crown."  And  from  this  classic 
model  down  to  the  latest  nineteenth-cen- 
tury type,  all  successful  orators  have  illus- 
trated the  same  principle. 

When  such  an  orator  reappears  in  the 
social  circle  he  has  little  cause  to  change 
his  manner;  again,  it  is  a  change  in  de- 
gree only— a  greater  warmth  of  kindliness, 
a  more  individual  and  particular  sympathy, 
a  more  pointed  adaptation  to  the  present 
instance.  On  the  common  ground  of 
oratory  and  conversation  he  gives  us  an 
ideal  example  of  both.    How  we  welcome 
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him,  knomng  full  well  that  the  nearer  view 
will  not  disenchant  us !  We  revere  him  as 
a  genius,  but,  better  still,  we  love  him  as  a 
man  and  a  brother.  His  name,  so  proudly 
placed  on  "Fame's  eternal  bead-roll,"  is 
equally  extolled  as  a  synonym  for  social 
sunshine.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  not  the 
greatest  inspiration  that  the  orator  can 
have,  to  feel  that  he  is  reaching  the  heart 
of  a  multitude  as  though  it  were  the  heart 
of  one ;  and  the  greatest  inspiration  that 
the  conversationalist  can  have,  to  feel  that 
even  as  he  reaches  this  one  heart,  so  might 
he  reach  the  heart  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  further 
upon  the  imperative  presence  of  the  per- 
sonal element  in  conversation.  Suffice  it 
to  reflect  that  the  body  cannot  live  without 
the  soul;  the  letter  without  the  spirit  is 
dead. 

While  we  try  to  separate  these  three 
ideas,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  their  re- 
spective distinguishing  marks,  we  are  at 
the  same  time  mindful  that  the  field  of 
every  one  overlies  that  of  both  of  the 
others  to  the  extent  of  certain  common 
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features,  and  that  in  the  conduct  of  every- 
one—oratory, debate,  and  conversation— 
there  are  shadings  from  one  to  another  in 
style  and  method,  under  varying  condi- 
tions. The  following  diagram  of  the  three 
circles  is  designed  to  illustrate  this.  All 
sweeping  assertions  must  be  understood  as 
applying  to  the  essentially  distinct  idea 
represented  by  that  part  of  any  one  circle 
which  does  not  coincide  with  either  of  the 
others. 


Ill 

THE  TALKER  AND  THE  LISTENER 

EvEBY  member  of  the  conversational 
circle  should  be  alternately  a  talker  and  a 
listener,  and  to  be  successful  in  either  role 
he  must  make  a  study  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  converses.  He  must  keep  in 
mind  their  tastes,  peculiarities,  and— 
sometimes— prejudices.  The  converser 
has  this  advantage  over  the  public  speaker, 
that  he  has  a  chance  to  manifest  respect 
for  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  another 
individual— a  most  innocent  form  of  flat- 
tery, and  effective  withal,  since  every  man 
is  pleased  with  a  polite  deference  to  his 
judgment. 

Before  referring  to  relative  duties  we 
may  note  some  advantages  which  the 
talker  derives  from  his  own  talking,  and 
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which  furnish  a  legitimate  selfish  motive 
for  engaging  in  conversation.  One  of 
these  advantages— as  most  of  us  have 
learned  by  our  own  experience— is  that 
thought  is  clearer  to  the  thinker  after  it 
has  been  expressed  in  words.  So  long  as 
it  remains  unspoken  it  is  more  or  less  neb- 
ulous; and  indeed,  too  readily  contented 
with  our  shadowy  impressions,  we  do  not 
realize  how  vaguely  we  think,  until  sud- 
denly confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
telling  our  thoughts  to  some  one  else.  "  I 
know  it,  but  I  cannot  express  it,"  is  an 
apology  often  heard  in  the  recitation-room. 
The  teaching  that  develops  a  pupil's  power 
to  express  Ms  thought  is  the  ideal  education. 
Another  advantage  to  the  talker  is  this, 
that,  inspired  by  the  listener's  sympathetic 
attention,  his  own  interest  deepens,  and 
the  thought  grows  in  force  and  value,  and 
perhaps  extends  to  a  wider  field  of  specu- 
lation than  it  would  otherwise  have  reached. 
Or,  again,  the  expressed  or  implied  de- 
murrer that  he  meets  has  an  effect  to  hold 
in  check  his  too  erratic  theorizing,  and 
he  is  thereby  saved  from  becoming  the 
crank  into  which  his  own  silent  brood- 
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ing  bade  fair  to  develop  him.  In  either 
case  "the  attrition  of  other  minds"  has 
shaped  his  thought  to  symmetry. 

Many  people  are  possessed  of  excellent 
mental  power,  but  lacking  the  language 
faculty,  or  through  diffidence,  they  are 
painfully  slow  of  speech.  They  may  be 
sounding  depths  unknown  to  the  chatter- 
box who  so  glibly  fills  the  social  space,  but 
their  thoughts  find  appropriate  words  just 
too  late  to  be  uttered;  and  the  thinker, 
shrouded  in  silence,  appears  stupid  by 
contrast  with  talkers  who  may  be  vastly 
his  inferiors  in  everything  except  loquacity 
and  self-assurance.  These  slow-speaking 
people  should  make  it  a  point  to  take  an 
active  part  in  conversation.  It  is  the 
best,  if  not  the  only,  drill  for  the  laggard 
tongue.  It  cultivates  self-possession,  and 
gives  command  of  resources.  In  the  un- 
folding of  a  conversational  theme  the  un- 
expected is  always  happening;  and  it  is 
only  by  practice  that  the  talker  learns 
readily  to  catch  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment and  instantly  crystallize  his  new- 
found thought,  when  a  remark  made  by 
some  one  else  has  given  him  a  swift  sug- 
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gestion.  Whoever  avails  himself  of  these 
conversational  opportunities  for  self -train- 
ing will  acquire  a  graceful  facility  of  ex- 
pression that  no  other  form  of  language 
exercise  develops. 

We  might  also  observe  that  a  good  lis- 
tener derives  some  selfish  advantage  aside 
from  the  increased  store  of  information 
that  he  may  gain  by  giving  attentive  ear 
to  better-informed  talkers.  He  may  profit 
by  a  fine  example  of  conversational  tact, 
or  sometimes  by  a  "terrible  example"  of 
tactlessness,  and  thus  he  learns  how  to 
cultivate  his  own  conversational  style  by 
eschewing  that  which  is  evil,  and  cleav- 
ing to  that  which  is  good.  This  is  espe- 
cial advantageous  for  the  young  and  the 
inexperienced;  and  perhaps  the  prim  old 
proverb,  that  children  should  be  seen 
and  not  heard,  was  an  indirect  expression 
of  this  very  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  old- 
fashioned  philosopher  who  originated  it. 

As  a  talker,  one  should  try  to  present 
his  best  thoughts  in  an  attractive  manner. 
His  social  spirit  should  be  evident,  and  in- 
spiring to  others.  He  should  avoid  inflict- 
ing accidental  wounds  by  careless  words. 
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"  I  did  n't  mean  to,"  is  a  plaintive  apology 
for  thoughtlessness,  and  one  usually  ac- 
cepted by  a  generous  mind ;  but  how  much 
better  to  mean  not  to,  and  live  up  to  the 
painstaking  resolve !  If  he  does  nothing 
more  ambitious,  he  may  at  least  make 
things  more  cheerful  than  they  were  before 
he  spoke.  To  leave  a  smile  where  he  found 
a  frown  is  no  small  triumph,  trivial  as  it 
may  seem. 

The  talker  should  be  quick  to  perceive 
when  the  expressive  face  of  the  listener 
betrays  the  impulse  to  answer,  and  he 
should  pause  to  give  opportunity  for  such 
response;  or  he  may  by  kindly  question 
or  suggestion  encourage  the  remark  that  is 
foreshadowed  in  the  speaking  countenance. 
Never  should  he  take  these  signals  of  a 
ready  response  as  a  warning  to  himself  not 
to  give  up  the  floor  until  he  has  "  said  his 
say."  Talkers  I  have  known  who,  when 
they  detected  another  person's  lips  moving 
as  though  about  to  speak,  would  raise  the 
voice  a  tone  higher,  and  with  added  stress 
and  more  rapid  utterance  hold  their  own, 
and  silence  the  one  who  was  ready  to  reply. 
The  result  of  such  domineering  is  that 
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reticent  people  retire  into  a  deeper  reserve 
than  ever,  and  the  persistent  talker  finds 
himself  alone  in  a  desert  of  apathy.  Even 
excellent  remarks  that  all  might  indorse 
are  received  with  indifference  as  his  opin- 
ions ;  further,  the  sense  of  aversion  to  the 
man  who  thus  rudely  thrusts  his  opinions 
at  us  in  a  measure  disaffects  us  toward 
the  ideas  themselves ;  we  are  all  conscious 
of  little  prejudices  of  this  nature.  A  talker 
must  remember  that  in  making  himself 
unpleasantly  prominent  he  is  likely  to  for- 
feit any  social  success  that  might  have 
attended  his  conversational  effort.  This 
reflection  may  convey  a  hint  to  any  one 
who,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  thought- 
lessly blunders  in  this  way.  As  for  the 
egotist  pure  and  simple,  who  openly  scorns 
any  views  except  his  own,  who  betrays  his 
contempt  when  compelled  to  listen  to 
others,  or  listens  only  that  he  may  retort 
disdainfully,  he  is  a  type  of  the  conversa- 
tional bore  who  may  as  well  be  allowed  all 
the  rope  needed  wherewith  to  hang  himself. 
Such  a  talker  is  ignorant  of  the  proper 
spirit  and  aim  of  conversation,  and  unless 
he  reforms  his  plan  he  will  never  be  a 
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welcome  member  of  the  social  circle.  The 
revision  of  society's  visiting-lists  will 
doubtless  meet  his  case  in  due  time. 

The  talker  should  be  a  fisherman,  angling 
for  other  people's  thoughts.  His  best  say- 
ings are  those  that  call  out  the  best  re- 
sponses; his  least  successful  ones— often 
the  very  ones  on  which  he  has  prided  him- 
self most— are  those  that  leave  nothing  to 
be  said.  You  may  have  heard  a  talker 
begin  with  a  confidential  or  enthusiastic 
*^Do  you  know?"  and  proceed  to  round 
out  the  whole  idea  until  every  possible  in- 
equality in  the  surface  of  the  sphere  had 
been  patted  into  a  perfect  curve ;  and  then 
what  was  left  for  any  one  else  to  respond, 
except  the  altruistic  "  Just  so ! "  which, 
cordial  and  friendly  as  it  may  be,  is  not 
exactly  an  advance  on  the  line  of  thought. 
Those  who  permit  themselves  to  do  too 
much  of  this  rounding  out  of  ideas  run  a 
risk  of  being  thought  vain  of  airing  their 
opinions.  I  call  to  mind  some  women  of 
superior  talent  and  culture  whose  value  in 
the  conversational  circle  is  seriously  de- 
preciated by  this  mannerism.  They  lit- 
tle suspect  it,  but  most  people  pronounce 
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them  conceited ;  which  is  a  sure  sign  that 
they  have  offended  the  same  (latent)  qual- 
ity in  their  critics.  It  certainly  is  very 
annoying  to  have  every  thought  finished 
off  to  the  last  turn  and  fold  before  we  are 
permitted  to  share  it.  We  feel  as  much 
irritated  as  we  should  if  some  one  were  to 
insist  upon  conveying  every  morsel  of  food 
to  our  lips  when  we  should  much  prefer  to 
handle  the  knife  and  fork  ourselves.  We 
do  not  like  to  be  treated  as  though  we  were 
intellectual  infants.  We  may  grow  to  dis- 
like the  perfected-idea  individual  even 
more  than  we  do  the  homilist,  because  the 
latter  plainly  enthrones  himself  above  us, 
whereas  the  former,  while  ostensibly  of  us, 
is  obviously  striving  to  eclipse  us.  We 
may  not  be  able— as  she  seems  to  be— on 
the  instant  to  compass  the  whole  idea  in 
one  epigrammatic  paragraph  (though,  in- 
deed, she  could  not,  if  she  had  not  studied 
it  up  beforehand) ;  still,  we  are  conscious 
of  some  power  of  analysis,  and  we  should 
have  gratefully  appreciated  an  opportunity 
to  assist  in  the  process  of  developing  the 
train  of  thought. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  vague  sense 
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of  annoyance  that  one  feels  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  springs  from  the  impul- 
sive, half-conscious  revolt  against  this 
phase  of  disguised  monopoly.  Those  who 
make  these  mistakes  are  really  clever  and 
well-mannered;  no  open  discourtesy  sub- 
jects them  to  criticism;  but  every  one 
present  is  conscious  of  the  indefinable  dis- 
satisfaction which  follows  what  seems  as 
though  it  ought  to  have  been  a  very  charm- 
ing and  profitable  conversation.  And  yet 
it  was  not,  if  even  one  member  of  the  circle 
had  a  sense  of  being  either  belittled  to 
childishness  by  contrast  with  ostentatiously 
demonstrated  superiority,  or  vexed  to  the 
point  of  sarcastic  defiance  by  the  as- 
surance with  which  mediocrity  compla- 
cently donned  the  robes  of  royalty  and 
then  requested  us  to  carry  her  train.  The 
talker  who  forces  these  unpleasant  impres- 
sions upon  her  associates  is  not  a  success- 
ful conversationalist,  no  matter  how  witty 
and  chatty  and  altogether  brilliant  her 
manner  of  talking  may  be.  In  fact,  I  am 
afraid  that  there  is  an  atom  of  conceit  in 
this  good,  kind,  and  lovely  person ;  which 
is  a  pity,  for  as  a  rule  she  has  really  the 
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best  of  intentions  back  of  her  perfected- 
idea  method.  I  use  the  feminine  pronoun, 
because  men  do  not  talk  after  this  fashion 
—at  least,  none  except  prigs  and  dilettanti ; 
it  is  most  frequently  an  otherwise  agree- 
able woman  who  thus  annoys  other  women. 

The  fault  could  be  corrected  if  only  the 
talker  could  learn  how  to  give  a  part  of  the 
line  of  thought  herself,  and  to  get  a  por- 
tion of  it  from  others— even  though  the  whole 
is  already  her  own.  In  point  of  fact,  she 
can  do  this  most  effectually  when  the  whole 
is  her  own.  The  admirable  proverb,  "  Tact 
consists  in  knowing  what  not  to  say,^^  would 
here  have  one  of  its  various  applications. 
The  impulse  to  say  it  all  one's  self  springs 
from  personal  vanity ;  the  faculty  to  make 
another  person  say  part  of  it,  that  looks  like 
the  gift  of  genius,  so  rarely  is  it  displayed. 
But  there  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it ; 
it  is  only  a  peculiarly  charming  revelation 
of  courtesy  and  unselfishness. 

The  question  why  these  pleasant  blun- 
derers make  their  affable  mistakes  may  be 
met  by  this  explanation :  they  do  not  know 
how  to  listen.  They  have  cultivated  the 
active  gift  in  conversation,  perhaps  with 
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a  most  conscientious  sense  of  duty;  but 
the  equally  important  passive  talent  has 
been  neglected.  When  they  join  the  social 
circle  their  anxious  thought  is,  What  can 
I  say?  not,  What  thoughts  can  I  induce 
somebody  else  to  give  back  to  my  sug- 
gestion f  They  probably  never  made  the 
latter  experiment,  and  so  they  have  missed 
one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  of 
conversational  experiences— that  of  behold- 
ing one's  own  face  in  the  mirror  of  another's 
eyes.  Their  manner  is  often  effusively 
expressive  of  benevolent  motives,  but  if 
their  object  is  to  benefit  their  fellow-man 
more  good  might  result  from  inducing  him 
to  utter  a  single  definite  opinion  of  his  own 
than  could  be  accomplished  by  pouring  a 
torrent  of  platitudes  into  his  much-endur- 
ing ear. 

As  a  talker  should  seize  the  right  mo- 
ment to  give  the  cue  to  some  one  else,  so 
the  listener  should  be  on  the  alert  to  receive 
the  conversational  ball  as  it  rolls  toward 
him,  and  give  it  an  opportune  stroke.  His 
quickly  answering  thought  should  prove 
his  appreciation  of  the  ideas  that  have  been 
given  to  him ;  he  should  never  fail  to  make 
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a  cordial  and  graceful  rejoinder,  for  unre- 
sponsiveness is  passive  rudeness.  A  re- 
spectful air  of  attention  should  mark  the 
listener's  manner.  As  an  ambassador  seek- 
ing an  audience  with  a  prince  may  read  an 
augury  of  the  royal  favor  in  the  deferen- 
tial greeting  of  the  courtiers  who  come 
forth  to  meet  him  and  conduct  him  to  the 
presence,  so  the  talker  is  reassured  by  the 
advance-guard  of  kindly  attention  that 
foretells  a  cordial  reception  from  the 
thoughtful  mind  and  sympathetic  heart 
of  the  hearer.  "Bear  welcome  in  your 
eye,  your  hand,  your  tongue."  How  beau- 
tifully Shakspere  here  recognizes  the  true 
order  of  the  welcome ! 

Much  notoriety  and  some  reputation  have 
been  gained  in  the  theatrical  world  by  stars 
who  rest  their  chief  claim  to  cleverness  on 
the  success  with  which  they  play  a  double 
role.  And  wherein  does  the  genius  consist 
—if  genius  it  be !  Surely  not  in  the  agil- 
ity with  which  a  variety  of  costumes  can 
be  donned  and  doffed,  though  that  may 
show  admirable  skill  in  gymnastics.  Nor 
is  it  in  the  surprising  changes  in  physical 
appearance  so  skilfully  produced  by  the 
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alternations  of  muscular  tension  and  re- 
laxation; this  merely  shows  mastery  of 
Delsarte  technique.  One  may  do  all  this 
without  being  a  genius.  The  secret  of  the 
success  is  in  the  marvelous  and  almost  in- 
stantaneous psychological  changes  that 
transform  the  king  into  the  clown,  the 
benevolent  scientist  into  the  brutal  fiend. 
This  wonderful  control  of  the  mind  and 
spirit  is  nothing  more  than  an  extreme 
demonstration  of  the  self-command  that  is 
constantly  exercised  by  the  able  conversa- 
tionalist. True,  the  latter  does  not  change 
his  identity  to  the  extent  that  the  actor 
does ;  but  his  attitude  of  mind  is  constantly 
changing,  as  he  is  one  moment  active,  the 
next  moment  receptive,  in  the  interchange 
of  thought. 

This  actual  change  of  mental  attitude  is 
a  thing  quite  distinct  from  any  external 
manifestation.  One  may  bend  the  head 
deferentially,  and  obey  all  the  rules  of  the 
etiquette  of  listening,  and  yet  be  listening 
with  the  talker's  attitude  of  mind.  I  have 
been  strongly  impressed  with  this  fact  in 
the  case  of  certain  persons  who  were  evi- 
dently  talkers— solely ;    and  who,   while 
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politely  awaiting  the  close- of  my  sentence, 
seemed  to  be  in  what  might  be  called  a 
state  of  suspended  animation,  pending  the 
moment  when  they  conld  come  to  life  again 
in  speech. 

It  lays  very  little  tax  upon  the  listener 
to  meet  all  the  demands  of  politeness  in 
the  manner  of  listening,  but  the  power  to 
change  the  mental  attitude  is  distinctly  a 
faculty  of  the  magnanimous.  The  sym- 
pathetic listener  must  needs  be  a  person 
capable  of  grateful  appreciation.  Perhaps 
right  here  we  find  the  secret  of  the  listen- 
ing attitude;  it  is  possible  to  those  only  who 
value  what  is  being  said  to  them,  or  at 
least  have  a  delicate  regard  for  the  kind 
intentions  of  the  speaker.  While  hospi- 
tably greeting  a  guest,  do  you  think,  "  My 
friend,  I  thank  you  for  the  thought  of  me 
that  has  guided  your  steps  hither,"  and 
does  something  of  this  unspoken  apprecia- 
tion shine  in  your  eye  or  find  expression  in 
the  warmth  of  your  hand-clasp?  If  so, 
your  guest  may  be  conscious  of  the  respon- 
sive thought,  "  I  am  glad  that  I  came ;  the 
impulse  that  led  me  was  a  true  prophecy 
of  welcome."    He  has  come  to  share  with 
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you  some  thought  that  is  absorbing  his 
own  interest,  and  you  can  best  return  the 
delicate  compliment  by  giving  his  thought 
respectful  attention. 

This  condition  of  reciprocity  is  the  natu- 
ral condition  between  friends  tried  and 
true,  and  it  may  also  characterize  conver- 
sation between  people  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted. The  sympathies  of  friendship 
are  usually  the  growth  of  years,  but  one 
single  flash  of  mutual  comprehension  may 
bridge  the  space  that  separated  strangers 
but  a  moment  before.  Once  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  be  the  spokesman  of  a  sentiment 
that  I  could  but  believe  was  in  the  heart  of 
every  other  woman  present;  and  yet,  as 
all  were  comparative  strangers  to  me,  I 
scarcely  expected  to  know  this;  and  so  it 
was  with  a  thrill  of  genuine  surprise  that 
I  marked  the  light  flashing  into  every  eye, 
and  felt  the  unmistakable  drawing  nearer 
of  spirits  hitherto  uncomprehended  by  one 
another.  When  I  turn  back  the  leaves  of  my 
ledger  I  find  inscribed  opposite  that  date : 
"  Debtor :  to  so  many  friendships  this  day 
bestowed  upon  me."  It  was  a  little  thing, 
but  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  intense  value 
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of  sympathetic  listening— that  golden  si- 
lence that  is  often  richer  in  its  power  to 
bless  than  is  the  speech  of  silver. 

But  both  are  requisite,  and  on  their  per- 
fect correspondence  depends  the  ideal  con- 
versation—full of  thought  for  others,  full 
of  thought  of  others,  and  talker  and  lis- 
tener alike  blessed  with  a  perfect  recom- 
pense. 


IV 
THE  CHOICE  OF  TOPICS 

The  value  of  anything  is  estimated  in 
relation  to  some  purpose.  Many  subjects 
in  themselves  interesting  and  important 
are  at  times  valueless  for  conversational 
purposes.  When  a  man  is  bowed  with 
care  or  stricken  with  sorrow  you  cannot 
comfort  him  by  remarking  that  granite  is 
composed  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica. 
The  happy  choice  of  conversational  themes 
is  the  fivst  indication  of  a  converser's  tact 
and  sympathy.      _  . ,    .     '^  ,■ 

The  word  ^*'chdice^'^  is  to  some  extent 
misleading.  It  usually  implies  indepen- 
dent seleot'i(n- ;  but  ii<  c(»n*^''ersadon  no  one 
can  indepsndenfty  select  a  subject.  The  in- 
telligent talker  is  conscious  of  being  hedged 
about  by  the  restrictions  of  time,  place, 
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occasion,  and  the  individual  character  and 
conditions  of  those  whom  he  is  addressing. 
True,  he  chooses  his  theme,  but  under  the 
limitations  of  the  particular  case.  Fur- 
ther, in  deciding  what  to  say  he  is  still 
under  the  same  restraint ;  and  his  success 
in  his  choice  depends  throughout  upon  his 
careful  regard  for  these  limitations.  One 
who,  in  a  sympathetic  sense,  detaches  him- 
self from  the  group,  and  in  hermit-like 
meditation  decides  what  intrinsically  valu- 
able subjects  he  will  present  to  the  con- 
versational circle,  has  taken  his  fatal  trend 
toward  failure;  in  his  choice  he  has  ig- 
nored the  idea  of  appropriateness.  In  se- 
lecting a  subject  solely  for  its  value  in  the 
abstract  he  is  making  use  of  the  standards 
of  literary  criticism,  which  are  properly 
applied  in  appraising  an  essay  or  treatise, 
but  which  are  inadequate  when  estimating 
convo'satior.al  ^^alus.  If  the  i^^dvantages 
derived  from  conversation  were  only  such 
as  a  profound  subject  and  a  learned  exe- 
gesis coulil  give,  we  iiiighi  as  well  spare 
ourselves  the  exertion  of  Tiilking,  and  all 
go  and  sit  isolated  in  silent  libraries  to 
read  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  each  for  him- 
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self,  with  an  occasional  excursion  to  the 
public  hall  to  hear  the  orator  or  debater 
expound  some  special  theme.  For  the 
pui-pose  of  gaining  information  or  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  deepest  thoughts 
ever  evolved  on  a  given  subject,  no  doubt 
the  library,  the  rostrum,  and  the  debating 
club  would  give  us  results  vastly  superior 
to  those  commonly  reached  in  the  conver- 
sational circle.  But  these  are  not  the  re- 
sults specifically  aimed  at  in  conversation. 

A  common  source  of  fallacy  is  the  hasty 
substitution  of  some  salient  accident  for 
the  less  conspicuous,  but  essential,  cause. 
One  observes  a  result,  and  in  trying  to  ac- 
count for  it,  he  seizes  upon  some  circum- 
stance that,  owing  to  certain  relations  of 
ideas,  usually  or  often  accompanies  the  re- 
sult, or,  it  may  be,  some  strikingly  unusual 
circumstance  that  by  its  very  oddity  leads 
the  superficial  observer  to  fancy  that  it  may 
be  the  secret  of  the  phenomenon  that  he  is 
unable  to  explain.  Active  causes  often  lie 
hidden. 

It  is  this  fallacy  which  misleads  the  man 
who,  without  giving  any  thought  to  its 
special    fitness,   laboriously    prepares     a 
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learned  disquisition  with  which  to  enter- 
tain the  conversational  circle.  He  may 
have  noticed  that  when  a  gifted  conversa- 
tionalist has  successfully  introduced  a 
stirring  topic  every  one  present  becomes 
absorbingly  interested  in  the  talk  that  fol- 
lows. He  concludes  that  this  is  due  solely 
to  the  great  value  of  the  theme ;  and  so  he 
studies  up  various  learned  subjects,  and 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  social  circle 
as  a  walking  encyclopedia,  only  to  find 
that  his  facts  and  his  dissertation  thereon 
alike  fail  to  interest,  because  they  bear  no 
possible  relation  to  the  event  and  spirit  of 
the  hour.  He  mentally  arraigns  the  circle 
for  their  lack  of  appreciation.  He  feels 
that  he  has  wasted  his  precious  collection 
of  ideas.  So  he  has;  for  he  has  given 
them  out  at  the  wrong  time,  or  on  the 
wrong  occasion,  or  to  the  wrong  people. 
A  few  such  failures  will  teach  him  that  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  choose  a  subject  on  its 
abstract  merits,  but  that  success  in  con- 
versation demands,  above  all,  the  choice  of 
that  which  is  appropriate.  In  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  adaptation  I  would  not 
be  thought  to  undervalue  the  intrinsic 
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worth  of  a  theme;  let  it  be  as  useful  or 
beautiful  or  sublime  as  possible— the  more 
so,  the  better.  But  I  insist  that  not  even 
the  wisdom  of  Solon  can  be  profitable  in 
social  discussions  unless  it  fits  into  time 
and  place  and  event,  effecting  the  color- 
blending  of  a  perfectly  harmonized  mosaic. 
Most  mistakes  in  the  choice  of  topics 
are  the  result  of  thoughtlessness;  but 
over-anxiety  sometimes  blunders  quite  as 
seriously.  One  of  the  most  unsuccessful 
leaders  of  conversation  is  the  one  who  tries 
to  benefit  the  social  circle  by  turning  it 
into  a  class  in  didactics.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  conversation,  to  be  useful, 
must  be  a  scholarly  symposium.  Well- 
timed  nonsense  is  better  than  ill-timed 
wisdom.  There  are  numberless  subjects 
that  serve  equally  well  as  trellises  for  the 
living  vine  of  human  sympathy  to  twine 
upon ;  and  it  is  the  vine  that  we  want.  The 
wisest  men  do  not  always  talk  like  a 
book— perhaps  because  they  know  how 
seldom  a  book  talks  like  a  man.  The  sages 
whose  lives  are  mainly  spent  on  the  bat- 
tle-fields of  thought  grow  weary  of  com- 
plex  philosophizing    and    the    ambitious 
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formulating  of  armor-incased  opinions; 
and  in  their  social  hours  they  are  glad  to 
rest  in  childlike  simplicity,  in  the  quiet  and 
peace  of  genial  good  fellowship.  Remarks 
of  little  significance  in  themselves  may 
serve  better  than  aphorisms  to  show  the 
mutual  temper  and  spirit  of  people.  The 
crooning  cradle-song  has  little  meaning 
from  the  standpoint  of  logic  and  rhetoric, 
but  the  baby  understands  it ;  and  the  little 
eyelids  droop,  and  the  little  form  relaxes, 
and  the  child  sleeps— in  perfect  peace  re- 
posing on  the  mother's  breast.  We  are  all 
children ;  in  some  respects  we  shall  never 
be  grown  up.  The  cradle-song  is  the  pre- 
lude to  a  melody  that  we  never  weary  of 
this  side  of  the  grave.  We  shall  never 
see  the  day  when  a  volume  of  philosophy 
will  be  half  so  precious  to  us  as  a  message 
of  love  that  perhaps  comes  to  us  like  a 
song  without  words,  so  little  does  its  mean- 
ing depend  upon  the  words ! 

A  charming  girl  once  turned  to  rne  with 
a  pretty  perplexity  in  her  manner.  She 
had  just  parted  from  a  group  of  young 
people,  and  every  face  was  brighter  for  her 
merry  speech ;  and  yet,  as  we  walked  away, 
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she  exclaimed :  "  Oh,  I  do  wish  that  I  could 
ever  think  of  something  dignified  to  say ! 
I  find  myself  always  talking  about  the 
weather,  or  some  such  trivial  thing." 

Just  then,  looking  across  the  college 
campus,  we  saw  the  gray-haired  professor 
of  mental  science  meditatively  walking 
down  the  winding  path  from  the  lecture- 
room.  Coming  toward  him  up  the  walk 
was  the  energetic  young  professor  of 
chemistry,  on  his  way  to  the  laboratory. 

"  There !  "  exclaimed  Clarice ;  "  now,  see 
those  two  wise  men:  if  we  could  talk  as 
they  can,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  speak." 

"  Are  you  sure ! "  I  responded.  "  Let  us 
observe  thek  meeting,  and  take  example 
from  their  wise  conversation." 

Obeying  this  impulse,  we  loitered  to  wit- 
ness the  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Mars. 
The  two  men  halted  as  they  neared  each 
other;  the  look  of  abstraction  in  the  psy- 
chologist's face  gave  place  to  a  smile  of 
recognition,  while  the  chemist  quit  frown- 
ing and  "  estimating,"  and  lifted  his  eye- 
brows—his usual  gesture  of  greeting;  and 
this  was  the  dialogue  that  sounded  over 
the  smooth  lawn: 
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Psychologist:  "Ah,  good  morning- 
good  morning !     It  's  a  fine  morning !  " 

Chemist:  "That  it  is!  A  decided  im- 
provement on  yesterday!  It  seems  good 
to  see  the  sun  shine  once  more." 

Psychol.  :  "  Indeed  it  does!  "  (gazing  with 
childlike  delight  at  the  blue  dome  above). 
"  Well,  I  hope  we  are  in  for  a  good  many 
days  like  this,  now." 

Chem. :  "Oh,  I  think  so,  I  think  so!" 
(jubilantly  optimistic). 

And  then  they  nodded  and  smiled  with 
an  appearance  of  the  utmost  good  feeling, 
and  each  pursued  his  way. 

I  looked  at  my  pretty  little  friend,  and 
laughed  at  the  droll  expression  of  wonder 
in  her  face.  There  was  a  trace  of  disap- 
pointment also,  as  though  some  idol  lay 
shattered  before  her  eyes. 

"Is  it— possible— ^Aa^  is  all  they  can 
say  ? "  she  gasped. 

"What  more  need  they  say?  Did  not 
that  answer  the  purpose!"  As  she  still 
looked  puzzled,  I  continued :  "  Just  think 
for  a  moment :  what  was  the  value  of  that 
meeting  !  Was  it  anything  but  an  oppor- 
tunity for  one  man  to  show  a  hearty  inter- 
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est  in  something  that  also  affected  the 
other's  comfort  and  happiness  !  Could  you 
not  see  that  both  were  brighter  on  this 
lovely  blue-and-gold  day  for  having  ex- 
changed congratulations  on  its  freshness 
and  beauty  ?  If  it  was  nothing  more,  each 
heard  the  music  of  a  cheerful,  hopeful 
human  voice,  and  found  his  own  voice 
keyed  up  to  truer  pitch  in  consequence." 
A  saucy  moiie  was  the  sole  response  that 
I  got  to  this  theory.  But  this  I  know: 
That  afternoon  there  was  a  faculty  meet- 
ing ;  some  questions  were  up  for  discussion 
and  settlement  that  involved  a  complex 
and  needle-pointed  contest.  It  was  not 
the  heavy  artillery  of  grand  and  dignified 
opinions,  but  the  far  more  irritating  and 
exasperating  small  fire  of  petty  differences, 
in  which  each  man  wonders  ;how  his  op- 
ponent can  be  so  childishly  stubborn, 
while  himself  never  thinking  of  yielding 
his  own  ground.  Very  grave  and  rever- 
end seigniors  sometimes  lose  their  suavity 
and  repose  in  just  such  skirmishes.  The 
professor  of  mental  science  and  the  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  represented  opposing 
factions  in  this  debate.    But  somehow  the 
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frowns  melted  when. their  eyes  met;  some- 
thing of  the  sunshine  of  their  morning 
greeting  Ungered  yet  on  each  face;  and, 
without  seeming  to  know  it,  each  modified 
his  severe  attitude  on  the  moot  questions, 
and  advanced  a  step  or  two  toward  com- 
promise; and,  in  the  end,  the  measures— 
with  mutual  concessions— were  peaceably 
voted  through,  not  exactly  as  either  side 
would  have  had  them,  but  as  their  com- 
posite and  now  harmonious  judgment  de- 
cided that  they  should  be.  And  every  one 
present  knew  that  the  conciliatory  spirit 
manifested  by  these  two  professors  had 
been  the  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  what 
had  threatened  to  be  the  stormiest  faculty 
meeting  of  the  year.  The  skeptics  may 
smile  at  this ;  but  no  one  can  make  me  be- 
lieve that  the  little  chat  about  the  weather, 
out  on  the  sunny  campus  that  morning,  did 
not  play  an  important  part  in  the  after- 
noon's proceedings. 

For  often  a  conversation  of  little  value 
in  itself  may  be  relatively  valuable.  It  may 
bridge  over  what  would  otherwise  be  an 
awkward  pause,  and  prevent  the  misun- 
derstandings that  grow  so  thriftily  in  non- 
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committal  silence.  It  may  keep  the  har- 
monies from  dying  out  until  some  more 
definite  chord  can  be  struck.  There  are 
those  who  frown  upon  ** small  talk"  as 
though  it  were  always  and  necessarily  the 
idle  word  so  severely  to  be  accounted 
for.  And  so,  no  doubt,  it  often  is.  But 
when  small  talk  serves  as  ballast  to  keep 
the  conversational  ship  from  capsizing  it 
fulfils  an  honorable  mission.  Perhaps  it 
were  better  always  to  have  a  complete  cargo 
of  valuable  words;  but  every  one  knows 
that  there  are  times  when  the  ship  must 
sail  without  this;  and  then  please  do  not 
despise  the  ballast :  with  it,  you  may  reach 
the  distant  port  where  a  precious  freight 
awaits  you ;  without  it,  the  ship  itself  may 
go  under  in  mid-ocean.  Further,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  subject  is  not  ne- 
cessarily beneath  notice  because  it  is  simple. 
The  humble  events  of  every-day  life  may 
epitomize  the  heroic.  The  day  of  small 
things  is  not  without  its  fraction  of  sig- 
nificance. Many  such  there  must  be  while 
time  is  ripening  for  great  achievements. 

However  important  a  subject  may  be,  it 
is  usually  possible  to  view  it  from  a  cheer- 
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fill  standpoint.  Even  the  gravest  themes 
may  be  discussed  without  oppressive  so- 
lemnity. One  may  have  a  most  serious 
and  earnest  purpose  in  view,  but  to  adopt 
a  serious  and  earnest— too  often  stupid 
and  uninteresting— method  of  reaching 
that  purpose  is  the  best  way  to  defeat  it. 
Grown  people  and  children  are  alike  in 
this  respect,  that  they  do  not  enjoy  being 
edified  in  a  laboriously  serious  way  on 
secular  occasions.  They  will  accept  any 
amount  of  covert  moralizing,  but  are  in- 
tensely on  guard  against  any  openly  avowed 
intention  to  teach  them  anything. 

One  summer,  in  the  country,  I  made 
some  desultory  efforts  to  advance  the  edu- 
cation of  a  small  nephew.  I  noticed  that 
when  I  took  up  the  spelling-board  for  one 
of  these  experiments,  it  was  desirable  to 
let  it  appear  as  far  as  possible  that  I  was 
doing  this  solely  for  my  own  amusement. 
This  seemed  measurably  to  disarm  suspi- 
cion. Then  my  proposition,  "  Come,  Edda, 
let  us  see  if  we  can  spell '  pony' ! "  if  uttered 
with  a  hilarity  bordering  upon  the  clown- 
ish, was  accepted  with  alacrity;  but  the 
same  invitation  spoken  in  a  grave  and 
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earnest  tone— implying  the  lifelong  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  how  to  spell  "  pony  " 
—was  impishly  rejected.  It  was  of  no  use 
to  try  that  way ;  he  always  had  some  swift 
scheme  for  evading  any  such  manifest  per- 
secution, his  favorite  (and  always  suc- 
cessful) one  being  to  seize  his  straw  hat, 
dart  through  the  netting  door,  and  put  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  plowed  ground  be- 
tween himself  and  me.  School  was  out 
for  that  day.  I  shortly  discovered  that 
the  subtle  method  was  the  only  one  likely 
to  be  successful,  and,  adopting  it,  was  soon 
able  to  report  to  an  absent  member  of  the 
family,  "  Edda  is  slowly,  and  to  some  extent 
inadvertently^  learning  to  read." 

And  I  have  met  older  people  who  pre- 
ferred to  learn  in  the  same  way. 


THE  ADAPTATION  OF  TOPICS 

In  beginning  a  conversation  the  event  of 
the  moment  usually  suggests  a  suitable  in- 
troduction, though  it  is  often  not  a  matter 
to  be  dwelt  upon  at  any  length.  The  con- 
versation should  move  on  to  such  other 
themes  as  may  naturally  unfold  or  be 
adroitly  correlated.  We  might  as  well  go 
and  sit  in  the  waiting-room  in  the  Grand 
Central  Station  with  the  idea  of  thereby 
reaching  San  Francisco,  as  to  linger  over 
a  merely  introductory  topic  with  the  delu- 
sion that  we  are  progressing  in  conversa- 
tion. One  should  pay  the  person  addressed 
the  compliment  of  assuming  that  he  knows 
more  than  one  thing;  and  so,  however 
natural  it  may  be  under  some  circum- 
stances to  begin  by  making  reference  to 
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his  specialty,  neither  this  subject  nor  one 
relating  to  one's  own  calling  in  life  should 
be  permitted  to  engross  attention,  unless 
by  mutual  consent  the  interest  centers  in 
that  one  subject,  which  might  be  the  case 
when  one  was  definitely  seeking  informa- 
tion which  the  other  could  impart ;  but  in 
this  instance  the  talkers  leave  the  broad 
common  of  casual  conversation  and  enter 
the  special  field  of  scholarly  research,  where, 
subject  to  the  general  law  of  mutual  cour- 
tesy, they  are  a  law  unto  themselves  as  to 
methods. 

In  ordinary  conversation  exhaustive  dis- 
cussions are  undesirable.  No  one  subject 
should  be  hunted  into  corners ;  the  process 
is  clumsy,  besides  involving  the  danger  of 
drifting  into  debate.  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  a  subject  that  is  distinctly  matter  for 
debate,  or  that  is  liable  to  instigate  a  war 
of  words,  should  not  be  chosen  for  discus- 
sion in  a  company  representing  unequal 
degrees  of  logical  ability. 

When  engaging  another  in  conversation 
one  naturally  tries  to  select  a  topic  that 
will  be  interesting  to  him.  It  is  not  safe 
to  arrive  at  any  hasty  conclusion  as  to 
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this;  it  is  possible  to  be  quite  mistaken 
about  it.  I  recollect  one  poor  man  (I  pity 
him  now,  though  I  did  not  then)  who  used 
invariably  to  meet  me  with  the  query, 
"  Well,  how  does  school  go  1 "  His  manner 
was  benevolent  and  patronizing,  and  no 
doubt  he  thought  that  he  had  hit  upon 
the  identical,  sole,  and  only  subject  that 
a  school-girl  could  possibly  wish  to  hear 
mentioned.  Sometimes  I  made  an  effort 
to  give  him  a  detailed  report,  which  served 
to  occupy  the  time  and  relieve  him  of  the 
evidently  embarrassing  duty  of  "  entertain- 
ing" me.  Often  I  would  reply  briefly, 
"Very  pleasantly,  thank  you,"  trusting 
that  this  would  be  the  end  of  the  matter. 
But  the  subject  was  not  to  be  dismissed  so 
summarily.  After  a  moment  of  silent  per- 
plexity he  would  think  of  something  else 
to  ask  about  it— oh,  yes,  about  it,  of  course ; 
he  never  referred  to  anything  else.  If  all 
my  answers  to  this  persistent  catechizing 
could  be  compiled  they  would  constitute  a 
fair-sized  volume  of  statistics  of  education. 
The  man  meant  well ;  he  was  really  try- 
ing to  be  sociable.  But,  unfortunately, 
he  was  one  of  the  unimaginative  persons 
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who  never  see  anything  except  a  palpable 
fact.  If  you  happen  to  be  a  student,  such 
a  mind  cannot  conceive  of  your  taking  an 
interest  in  anything  outside  of  a  book ;  if 
you  are  a  merchant,  he  infers  that  litera- 
ture is  out  of  your  "line";  if  you  are  an 
artist  in  any  field,  to  that  field  he  will  con- 
sign you— and,  if  possible,  lock  the  gate 
upon  you.  "  Once  a  thief,  always  a  thief," 
is  his  pattern  proverb.  That  an  artist  may 
plant  corn,  that  a  broker  may  write  poe- 
try, that  a  schoolmistress  migJit  cook  a 
beefsteak— these  and  a  myriad  other  pos- 
sibilities are  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  assuming  that 
people's  limitations  are  fixed  by  the  boun- 
dary lines  of  their  respective  vocations. 
He  never  permits  them  to  have  an  avoca- 
tion, still  less  a  recreation;  naturally,  if 
the  adaptation  of  topics  rests  with  him,  he 
will  talk  to  each  one  on  some  single  oft- 
recurring  theme,  with  a  monotonous  iter- 
ation and  reiteration  in  which  the  dignity 
of  truth  is  lost  in  much  protesting.  This 
is  an  example  of  what  not  to  do. 

But  suppose  that  we  know  nothing  of 
some  diffident  stranger  whom  we  meet,  ex- 
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cept  that  he  is  a  machinist ;  if  circumstances 
have  made  machinery  our  initial  topic, 
how  can  we  get  away  from  it  without 
abruptness,  if  he  himself  makes  no  change 
of  subject  ?  We  may  note  how  he  expresses 
himself.  He  may  use  a  classic  phrase  that 
betrays  familiarity  with  literature :  we  may 
try  him  there ;  or  he  may  employ  a  figure 
of  illustration  that  suggests  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry:  we  can  easily  follow  that 
clue;  or  possibly  he  speaks  of  his  engine 
as  "a  thing  of  beauty,"  and  we  discover 
the  esthetic  taste  that  has  made  mechanics 
a  fine  art  to  him.  Scattered  through  his 
remarks  are  such  significant  suggestions, 
and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  our  own  dull 
perception  if  we  fail  to  catch  and  utilize 
them.  Much  as  he  may  appreciate  our 
courteous  interest  in  his  specialty,  as 
shown  in  our  opening  words,  he  will  be 
much  more  flattered  by  our  recognition  of 
his  possible  culture  outside  of  that  sphere, 
as  implied  by  the  graceful  reaching  out 
of  the  conversation  toward  other  fields  of 
thought. 

One  should  not  abruptly  introduce  a 
subject  that  is  far  beyond  the  compre- 
hension   of   those   addressed.      Not   that 
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choice  should  be  restricted  to  themes  al- 
ready fully  understood ;  but  some  definite 
knowledge  should  be  made  the  starting- 
point.  Many  who  would  be  mystified  by  the 
abstract  and  the  general  quickly  recognize 
the  concrete  and  the  particular.  Many  a 
woman  fails  to  comprehend  the  gigantic 
project  of  irrigation,  but  knows  very  well 
that  her  pet  rose-bush  needs  water.  The 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  arid  plain  she  does 
not  grasp;  but  the  immediate  results  in 
her  own  garden  are  quite  evident  to  her. 
It  would  be  useless  to  transport  her  at 
once  to  the  desolate  sage-brush— or  to  try 
to,  I  mean,  for  she  simply  would  not  go. 
But,  starting  from  her  own  little  garden, 
we  might  lightly  lift  the  wicket  and  lead 
her  forth  step  by  step  into  the  greater 
world,  until  by  and  by  she  could  take  the 
whole  dust-choked  heart  of  a  continent 
into  her  sympathies.  Perhaps  this  figure 
is  a  little  whimsical  and  far-fetched ;  but  I 
hope  that  it  conveys  what  I  mean— that 
we  must  first  talk  to  people  on  the  plane 
of  their  present  information  if  we  wish  to 
conduct  them  intelligently  to  any  distant 
plane  of  our  own  choosing. 

The  subject  should  not  be  so  far  re- 
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moved  from  the  knowledge  and  interest  of 
any  one  of  the  circle  as  practically  to  ex- 
clude him  from  a  share  in  the  interchange 
of  thought.  When  any  one  present  betrays 
an  unmistakable  dullness  as  to  the  matter 
under  discussion,  the  thoughtful  ones  of 
the  group  may  tactfully  supply  the  links 
needed  to  connect  the  special  theme  to 
some  allied  subject  already  familiar  to  the 
deficient  one ;  and,  without  anything  being 
said  to  call  attention  to  his  ignorance,  or 
even  to  remind  him  of  it,  he  may  be 
brought  to  such  a  point  of  understanding 
as  will  enable  him  to  bear  his  part  in  a 
circle  in  which  he  no  longer  feels  strange 
and  out  of  place. 

Once  upon  a  time  two  sisters  were  visit- 
ing in  a  country  town,  and  among  the  hos- 
pitalities extended  to  them  was  a  rural 
"tea-party."  Their  young  hostess  was 
fresh  from  school;  and  all  of  her  guests, 
except  these  two,  had  been  at  one  time  or 
another  students  at  the  same  boarding- 
school.  Consequently,  as  was  quite  natu- 
ral, the  conversation  was  chiefly  of  a  rem- 
iniscent character,  and  referred  to  incidents 
of  school  life  of  which  no  outsider  could 
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have  the  slightest  knowledge.  Various 
escapades,  adroit  fracture  of  rules,  and 
hairbreadth  escapes  from  "  the  faculty,"— 
all  mingled  with  scores  of  names  that 
were  entirely  strange  to  the  sisters,  and 
references  to  localities  of  which  they 
knew  nothing  but  the  names ;  the  phrase- 
ology of  every  talker  garnished  with  local 
school  slang  and  abbreviations  that  were 
unintelligible  save  to  the  initiated,— such 
was  the  kaleidoscope  which  was  turned 
over  and  over  before  their  dazed  mental 
vision,  as  the  sisters  sat  in  enforced  silence. 
To  join  in  the  conversation  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  they  knew  nothing  about  these 
things ;  and  no  one  seemed  to  notice  that 
they  were  not  included  in  the  circle  of 
sympathy.  There  was  no  intentional  neg- 
lect; it  was  clearly  a  case  of  thoughtless- 
ness and  not  of  conscious  rudeness;  for 
was  not  this  company  convened  expressly 
out  of  compliment  to  the  two  strangers? 
The  comical  incongruity  between  this  fact 
and  the  trend  of  the  conversation  was 
keenly  appreciated  by  the  fun-loving  sis- 
ters; and  as  they  exchanged  comments 
with  their  eyes,  the  otherwise  unpleasant 
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experience  was  brightened  by  an  occa- 
sional gleam  of  mirth.  I  have  heard  one 
of  these  girls  demurely  say  that  she  enjoyed 
herself  very  much  at  that  tea-party;  and 
the  twinkle  in  her  eye  as  she  says  it  con- 
vinces me  that  she  is  telling  the  truth. 

A  girl  more  disposed  to  take  things  to 
heart  might  have  been  made  very  un- 
happy or  bitterly  indignant  by  three  hours 
of  such  conspicuous  isolation.  In  this  case 
no  such  harm  resulted;  and  yet  some 
harm  did  result.  For  instance,  the  sisters, 
who  had  never  been  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  institution  of  learning  re- 
ferred to,  came  to  regard  it  with  definite 
contempt  when  they  saw  that,  with  all 
its  boasted  curriculum,  its  graduates  left 
the  classic  halls  with  little  or  no  idea  of 
good  manners,  and  with  a  clannish  idea  of 
their  own  importance  that  was  extremely 
amusing  to  those  who  had  been  educated 
in  a  larger  world.  The  alma  mater  suffered 
at  once  in  reputation  through  the  misbe- 
havior of  her  children ;  and  justly  so,  for 
it  was  the  outcome  of  her  own  careless 
training.  It  is  a  very  serious  defect  in 
any  system  of  education  when  no  provi- 
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sion  is  made  for  culture  in  correct  conver- 
sational methods.  Then,  too,  the  two  sis- 
ters, instead  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  group,  felt  themselves  ever  after 
more  estranged  from  those  people.  This 
is  the  invariable  result  in  these  cases.  Far 
better  not  to  meet,  than  to  meet— and  not 
meet;  for,  by  a  strange  paradox,  every  such 
meeting  tends  only  to  widen  the  separa- 
tion, and  speaking  acquaintances  may  be- 
come total  strangers. 

Subjects  that  involve  personal  refer- 
ences should  be  avoided  when  the  allusions 
would  be  liable  to  cause  pain  or  embarrass- 
ment to  any  one  present.  Kind  and 
thoughtful  people  do  not  need  this  cau- 
tion ;  but  thoughtless  people  who  do  not 
mean  to  be  unkind  frequently  make  this 
unhappy  blunder.  It  is  well  to  take  es- 
pecial pains  to  avoid  the  mistake.  The 
freedom  of  "choice"  has  here  a  special 
restriction :  we  must  not  choose  a  topic  for 
any  selfish  purpose  at  the  risk  of  hurting 
other  people's  feelings.  I  wish  that  there 
was  no  need  to  say  anything  more  severe. 
I  believe  that  in  the  larger  proportion  of 
cases  these  unpleasant  things  are  acciden- 
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tal;  but  it  is  not  always  so.  There  are 
some  persons  who  need  to  have  this  law 
laid  down  to  them  sternly  and  with  no 
uncertain  meaning— the  persons  who  grat- 
ify a  little  grudge,  or  pay  off  a  fancied 
slight,  by  giving  some  one  else  a  thrust  in  the 
form  of  an  offensive  allusion ;  whose  choice 
of  topics  is  adapted  to  some  retaliatory  pur- 
pose, and  who  sneak  behind  an  indirect 
reference  to  give  a  malicious  stab.  Such 
persons  should  know  that  this  is  one  of  the 
unpardonable  sins  in  social  life ;  and  soci- 
ety should  teach  them  this  so  effectually  in 
the  first  instance  that  a  second  offense 
would  not  be  offered.  Does  society  do 
this?  The  lazy  laugh  that  greets  the 
modicum  of  wit  in  these  allusions  is  inter- 
preted as  a  full  indorsement  of  the  mass 
of  spite  and  jealousy  that  the  speech  mainly 
consists  of;  and  people  who  would  blush 
to  be  the  author  of  the  mean  innuendo  do 
not  hesitate  to  lend  their  passive  approval 
to  what  is  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
manifestations  of  ill  will.  Society  is  to 
blame  for  harboring  assassins. 

And  who  are  "society"?    You  and  I. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  belabor  society  en  masse; 
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that  smile  was  on  your  face— or  mine- 
when  that  clever  stiletto-thrust  was  given 
in  our  presence;  and  it  is  your  fault— or 
mine— if  the  coward  has  been  encouraged 
to  do  the  same  thing  again  when  he  can, 
instead  of  being  made  to  understand  that 
the  relentless  penalty  of  social  ostracism  is 
to  follow  his  crime. 

The  more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  we  real- 
ize the  close  restriction  placed  on  the  choice 
and  adaptation  of  topics.  And  yet  these 
limitations  do  not  restrict  us ;  rather,  let  us 
say,  they  guide  us  into  a  safe  path,  through 
a  bewildering  complexity  of  ways.  The 
world  is  full  of  subjects  of  intense  interest, 
and  each  of  the  countless  themes  has  mul- 
tiform aspects  as  viewed  from  the  varied 
standpoints  of  the  many  minds.  We  need 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  the  appropriate  topic. 
The  law  of  choice  is  the  law  of  purpose; 
and  the  law  of  kindness  rules  over  all. 


VI 


SOME  ESSENTIALS  OF  AN  AGREEABLE 
STYLE 

A  GEM  of  thought  should  have  an  at- 
tractive setting.  The  easy,  idiomatic 
language  of  familiar  conversation  is  quite 
in  contrast  to  the  ponderous  inversions 
and  periodic  climaxes  of  formal  speech; 
but  rhetorical  and  grammatical  accuracy 
is  as  necessary  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  Mannerisms  are  commonplace 
blemishes.  Any  marked  habit  of  phrasing 
in  either  public  address  or  conversation 
indicates,  if  not  pedantry,  a  somewhat  arti- 
ficial mode  of  thinking  and  speaking,  and 
rather  conveys  the  impression  that  the 
speaker's  whole  thought  has  been  spread 
out  to  the  best  advantage.  We  do  not 
expect  to  find  much  under  the  surface.    A 
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more  varied  and  extemporaneous  style  be- 
tokens the  reserve  force  of  a  capable  thinker. 
The  general  rule,  to  study  variety,  applies 
to  the  talker  as  well  as  to  the  writer. 

The  habitual  phraseology  of  a  speaker  is 
significant  of  his  character;  and,  further, 
his  manner— his  elocution  and  personal 
bearing— strikingly  interprets  what  he  says, 
or  sometimes  fatally  contradicts  it.  A 
writer  may  hide  very  much  of  his  iden- 
tity behind  the  printed  page,  but  the  talker 
is  himself  the  "  book  where  men  may  read 
strange  matters."  The  manner  is  so  pow- 
erful an  agent  of  expression  that  the  words 
often  seem  quite  secondary  in  import.  The 
prefatory  "I  think,"  which  is  the  speak- 
er's claim  to  originality  in  what  follows, 
may,  according  to  the  manner,  indicate  any- 
thing from  the  extremely  self -conceited  to 
the  modestly  apologetic,  so  potent  is  the 
language  of  inflection,  attitude,  and  facial 
expression. 

One  of  the  common  faults  of  daily  speech 
is  the  frequent  use  of  the  same  words  and 
phrases— alazy  habit  of  repetition  for  which 
there  is  no  excuse.  The  latest  dictionaries 
of  our  language  accredit  us  English-speak- 
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ing  people  with  the  possession  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand  words,  which  certainly 
are  public  property ;  and  yet,  with  all  this 
wealth  at  our  disposal,  we  limit  ourselves 
to  a  miserly  pittance.  It  is  said,  by  statis- 
ticians who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate, that  the  most  scholarly  of  Eng- 
lish writers  and  speakers  make  use  of  but 
a  few  thousand  different  words ;  while  the 
average  for  all  speakers  and  writers  is  sur- 
prisingly low. 

With  the  dictionary  at  one's  elbow,  vari- 
ety in  diction  is  easily  cultivated.  We 
may  take  any  sentence  and  translate  it  by 
substituting  synonyms,  or  by  making  a 
change  of  construction  involving  a  totally 
different  phrasing,  selecting  words  with 
careful  regard  to  propriety  and  precision. 
One  who  becomes  thoroughly  discriminat- 
ing in  definitions  will  perforce  gain  a  wide 
range  of  verbal  expression,  since  there  are 
rarely  to  be  found  two  words  so  exactly 
synonymous  that  accuracy  in  a  given  in- 
stance does  not  demand  the  use  of  the  one 
rather  than  the  other.  This  study  of 
words  is  a  fascinating  exercise  in  itself,  and 
its  notable  effect  on  conversational  style 
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is  most  pleasing.  The  charm  of  novelty 
is  as  effective  in  language  as  elsewhere.  It 
is  always  interesting  to  listen  to  a  talker 
whose  next  words  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict, but  which  we  know,  from  past  obser- 
vation, are  always  worth  hearing ;  because 
we  are  sure  that  one  who  has  this  pleasing 
variety  of  diction  has  also  a  varied  train  of 
thought  underlying  it. 

The  voice  of  a  cultivated  talker  is  marked 
by  purity  of  tone  and  distinctness  of  artic- 
ulation. Refined  speech  shows  both  self- 
respect  and  regard  for  others.  One  should 
be  polite  to  ears  polite,  and  not  shock 
them  with  harsh  or  indistinct  sounds.  I 
remember  a  young  girl  whose  sweet  voice 
and  unaffected  manner  were  much  admired 
in  the  social  circle.  She  was  a  natural  elo- 
cutionist, and  from  her  babyhood  very 
graceful  and  intelligent  in  her  choice  of 
words.  She  once  said,  when  speaking  of 
her  love  for  "  English  undefiled,"  that  in 
her  private  devotions,  if  she  found  herself 
using  an  awkward  rhetorical  construction, 
a  doubtful  grammatical  form,  or  an  im- 
pure quality  of  voice,  in  the  utterance  of  a 
prayer,  she  always  corrected  it;  for  she 
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felt  that  when  she  was  sparing  no  pains  to 
perfect  her  enunciation  for  the  benefit  of 
human  hearers,  it  was  surely  irreverent  to 
offer  to  the  Deity  anything  but  her  best 
expression.  An  odd  idea  it  seemed  to 
some  of  her  friends,  but  entirely  in  accor- 
dance with  the  conscientious  principle  that 
governed  her  daily  conversation. 

Such  extreme  conscientiousness  might 
seem  affected  if  it  were  not  the  natural  re- 
sult of  lifelong  environment— and  prob- 
ably of  the  one  hundred  years  preceding 
the  individual  existence,  to  which  Dr. 
Holmes  so  significantly  refers. 

A  prevailingly  cheerful  manner  counts 
for  much  in  "  making  one's  self  agreeable  " 
—not  a  constant  trivial  gaiety,  but  the  se- 
rene gladness  of  a  spirit  that  looks  on  the 
bright  side  whenever  it  can,  and  always 
tries  to  make  a  bright  side  for  other  people 
to  look  at.  This  is  one  of  the  most  unob- 
trusive of  social  efforts,  but  unselfishness 
has  no  sweeter  exponent.  It  is  often  the 
only  expression  of  friendliness  that  one 
may  offer  to  comparative  strangers,  to 
fellow-travelers,  and  to  the  busy  throng  at 
crowded  counters  where  mutual  amiability 
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carries  people  comfortably  through  the 
stress  and  fatigue  of  holiday  shopping. 
The  most  rigid  and  aggressive  elbows  relax 
and  vanish  at  the  courteous  "  Permit  me  " 
and  the  cordial  "  Thank  you  "  of  a  bright- 
faced  woman.  These  casual  encounters 
and  brief  exchanges  of  civilities,  transient 
and  disconnected  though  they  may  be, 
have  distinct  value  in  making  up  the  sum 
total  of  personal  agreeableness. 

Cordiality  without  intrusiveness  is  an- 
other degree  of  this  subjective  cheerful- 
ness. A  sensitive  and  reserved  person 
shrinks  from  the  cross-examination  as  to 
his  past  history,  present  occupation,  and 
future  plans,  to  which  he  is  subjected  by 
some  one  who  strives  thus  to  show  an 
interest  in  him.  It  is  often  the  kindest 
and  the  most  graceful  thing  that  one  can 
do  to  talk  about  the  antipodes  exclusively. 
Further,  cordiality  does  not  antagonize  the 
outward  forms  and  ceremonies.  Some 
conversationalists,  desiring  to  be  agreeable 
to  a  circle  of  reticent  people,  make  a  vig- 
orous sweep  toward  the  extreme  of  Bohe- 
mian freedom ;  throwing  off  all  formality, 
they  address  the  group  affably  as  "Now, 
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girls,"  only  to  find  that  the  ice  becomes  per- 
ceptibly thicker.  They  find  that  free-and- 
easy  familiarity  is  not,  in  this  case,  the 
accepted  exponent  of  friendliness.  The 
conventional  social  code  is  entirely  right : 
manners  are  the  safeguards  of  morals ;  and 
the  degree  of  formality  that  both  politeness 
and  self-respect  approve  is  consistent  with 
sincere  cordiality,  whereas  the  effusive 
candor  of  the  Bohemian  style  is  often  a 
disguised  satire. 

The  tendency  of  social  culture  is  toward 
self-possession;  but  courtly  manners  do 
not  necessarily  indicate  coldness  of  heart. 
Those  who  resist  trivial  incitements  may 
respond  all  the  more  intensely  to  the  appeal 
of  stronger  emotions.  Under  the  repose 
that  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere 
may  lie  springs  of  tenderest  sentiment  and 
possibilities  of  the  most  heroic  sacrifice. 
Knowing  this,  the  wise  converser  will  not 
be  abrupt  or  intrusive  in  approach.  Per- 
sonal confidence  must  be  won ;  it  cannot 
be  forced.  It  argues  delicate  perception 
and  good  taste  when  a  talker  confines  him- 
self to  a  non-intrusive  friendliness  of  speech 
and  manner  until  it  is  evident  that  mutual 
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thoughts  warrant  open  reference.  It  may 
be  only  in  some  common  experience  of 
supreme  joy  or  supreme  sorrow  that  im- 
penetrable reserve  gives  place  to  unre- 
served confidence ;  it  is  one  of  the  miracles 
that  must  wait  for  the  troubling  of  the 
waters. 

The  miracle  may  never  occur;  the  re- 
serve may  remain  unbroken ;  yet  the  self- 
centered  ones,  the  coldly  dignified  ones, 
who  seem  not  to  need  the  sustaining  of 
any  other  person's  good  spirits,  may  be 
the  very  ones  who  need  it  most,  though 
temperamentally  incapable  of  suing  for  it. 
Despondency  may  lie  like  lead  upon  the 
heart  of  one  whose  sealed  lips  utter  no 
word  of  appeal.  We  comfort  the  crying 
child,  and  soothe  the  hysterical  weeper; 
but  the  self -controlled  spirit,  who  suffers 
far  more  than  those  who  make  noisy  la- 
ment, is  supposed  to  need  no  solace.  To 
such  a  one  the  never-failing  cheerfulness 
of  his  few  ideal  friends  is  a  godsend  of 
inspii^ation  and  gladness.  They  may  never 
know  this ;  but  the  possibility  of  even  once 
being  an  angel  and  minister  of  grace  is 
sufficient  motive  for  any  one  to  try  as  far 
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as  possible  to  sustain  that  character  in  the 
social  circle. 

Spontaneous  wit  and  humor  enliven  con- 
versation ;  but  a  talker  who  wishes  to  be 
thought  agreeable  must  be  cautious  how 
he  speeds  the  shaft.  He  may  feel  irresis- 
tibly tempted  to  pierce  the  vulnerable  heel 
of  some  Achilles;  great  glory  awaits  the 
slayer  of  a  royal  foe;  but  it  rarely  pays. 
The  ungenerous  and  arrogant  spirit  that 
betrays  itself  in  most  personal  witticisms 
is  not  a  pleasant  element  in  social  life.  It 
might  be  well  for  the  one  whose  impulse  is 
constantly  toward  this  kind  of  cleverness 
to  pause  and  look  at  home,  to  see  if  he 
might  not  find  something  nearer  than  his 
neighbor  to  make  merry  over.  Introspec- 
tion is  now  and  then  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  social  wit :  a  little  of  the  pleasant 
satire  usually  reserved  for  other  people 
may  prove  equally  available  in  comment- 
ing on  the  self-discoveries  that  he  makes. 
Personalities  aside,  the  wise  wit  will  not 
always  try  to  eclipse  everybody  else ;  un- 
approachable brilliancy  in  conversation  is 
not  popular.  It  is  an  excellent  stroke  of 
policy  to  allow  other  people  to  be  witty 
now  and  then.    To  suppress  a  sharp  retort, 
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and  laugh  good-humoredly  and  conclu- 
sively at  the  other  man's  joke,  may  win  his 
lifelong  respect  for  your  sound  judgment. 
The  "  bright-idea,"  "  last- word  "  individual 
is  sure  to  arouse  jealousies,  and  in  turn  is 
apt  to  be  of  a  jealous  disposition. 

The  effort  to  be  "  smart "  at  all  hazards 
is  fatal  to  depth  and  naturalness  of  thought, 
and  people  soon  rate  the  speaker  accord- 
ingly. The  acknowledged  comedian  of  the 
conversational  circle  must  often  weary  of 
the  one  part  that  he  is  expected  to  play. 
He  probably  realizes  once  in  a  while  that 

It  is  such  a  very  serious  thing 
To  be  a  funny  man  ! 

—and  other  people  agree  with  him  as  they 
yawn  (politely,  behind  a  fan)  at  his  latest 
pun.  On  the  other  hand,  natural,  bub- 
bling mirth,  as  free  from  self -consciousness 
as  it  is  impromptu,  is  contagious,  and  al- 
ways heartily  appreciated  at  proper  times. 
It  is  neither  shallow  nor  far-fetched;  it 
comes  from  a  perennial  spring  of  exuber- 
ant feeling.  It  is  indescribable,  but  every 
one  knows  the  difference  between  a  geyser 
and  a  force-pump. 
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The  most  agreeable  humorist  is  he  who 
skilfully  mingles  the  grave  and  the  gay; 
who  can  charm  the  sprightliest  listener 
with  his  droll  fancies,  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  serious  minds  by  his  solid  sense; 
whose  whimsical  nonsense  is  often  a  thin 
disguise  for  sober  thoughts.  The  more 
varied  the  mental  conditions  that  a  talker 
can  share,  the  wider  will  be  his  popularity 
and  influence.  A  versatile  man  can  chat- 
ter playfully  to  a  little  child  over  a  me- 
chanical toy,  compliment  the  child's  mother 
on  her  artistic  embroidery,  and  talk  poli- 
tics and  religion  with  the  child's  grand- 
father,—all  in  one  breath,  as  it  were,— and 
be  equally  entertaining  to  everybody.  The 
ability  to  adapt  the  style  and  spirit  of  con- 
versation to  different  ages  is  one  of  the 
rarest  signs  of  a  discerning  mind  and  a  sym- 
pathetic heart— to  have  for  inexperienced 
youth  a  benevolent  indulgence,  for  equals 
in  years  a  hearty  fellow-feeling,  and  for 
old  age  the  tender  deference  that  we  im- 
pulsively show  to  those  who  are  taking  the 
last  trembling  steps  in  their  weary  pilgrim- 
age. We  may  not  with  our  little  strength 
sustain  them,  but  we  may  at  least  remove 
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some  brambles  from  the  path.  And  when 
our  turn  comes  to  walk  down  the  slope, 
may  the  younger  ones  be  equally  kind  and 
thoughtful  for  us. 

The  extreme  diversity  of  personal  tastes 
and  individual  interests  creates  multiform 
social  relations,  calling  for  mutual  adapta- 
tion. But  to  multiply  illustrations  is  su- 
perfluous. Since  the  day  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  stirring 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  there  has  been  little 
left  to  be  said  about  the  foundations  of 
social  unity  and  harmony.  Any  discus- 
sion seems  weak  and  discursive  compared 
with  that  masterly  synopsis  of  Christian 
ethics.  Indeed,  the  comprehensive  an- 
swer to  the  question.  How  shall  I  culti- 
vate an  agreeable  style  in  conversation? 
is  summed  up  in  that  grand  moral  equa- 
tion, the  golden  rule.  The  rule  is  often 
quoted  as  though  it  were  only  a  very 
beautiful  sentiment ;  but  whoever  succeeds 
in  obeying  its  stern  requirements  must 
have  not  only  impulsive  emotions  and 
good  intentions,  but  also  a  clear  idea  of 
correct  social  policy. 

No  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  tact,  that  exercise  of  discrimi- 
nation and  balanced  judgment  which  we 
may  call  applied  common  sense.  It  is 
the  quality  of  discretion  permeating  con- 
versation and  conduct ;  and  its  cooperation 
with  every  faculty  is  essential  to  the  best 
results.  It  is  not  one  manifestation,  but 
an  infinite  variety  of  concessions  to  the 
conditions.  It  is  more  practical  to  study 
it  wherever  a  case  in  point  illustrates  it, 
than  to  exploit  the  idea  in  the  abstract. 
With  some  people  tact  is  an  instinct ;  with 
others,  apparently  an  omitted  faculty.  It 
may  be  largely  cultivated  by  the  gifted, 
and  even  measurably  acquired  by  the  de- 
ficient. The  basis  of  its  intelligent  ap- 
plication is  found  in  self-knowledge,  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  general, 
and  a  reasonable  appreciation  of  social 
relations ;  all  of  which  may  be  grasped  by 
any  earnest  student  of  ethics. 


VII 

LEADERSHIP 

Even  under  the  best  conditions  the 
members  of  a  social  circle  will  not  all  dis- 
play the  same  degree  of  conversational 
ability.  There  is  always  the  younger  ele- 
ment, who  depend  upon  the  example  and 
guidance  of  the  older  and  wiser;  and 
the  best  possibilities  of  conversational  in- 
terchange are  developed  under  effective 
leadership.  Especially  is  this  true  under 
the  usual  conditions,  when  society  at  large 
is  giving  itself  no  apparent  concern  about 
the  matter,  and  when  drift  rather  than  pur- 
pose decides  the  trend  of  a  conversation. 
You  are  exceptionally  fortunate  in  your 
social  environment  if  you  do  not  now  and 
then  encounter  a  group  that  is  open  to 
criticism  in  the  matter  of  its  conversational 
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drift,  and  which  appeals  to  you  to  do 
something,  if  possible,  to  change  the  con- 
ditions. 

Every  social  gathering  represents  a  new 
combination ;  seldom,  if  ever,  are  the  con- 
ditions exactly  duplicated.  Though  the 
same  people  are  assembled,  their  moods 
and  dispositions  toward  one  another  are 
not  always  the  same,  or  the  several  occa- 
sions of  meeting  are  so  different  that  con- 
versational methods  must  be  correspond- 
ingly varied.  To  be  an  efficient  leader 
one  must  have  a  quick  perception  of  the 
situation,  and  must  be  able  to  modify  his 
general  plan  to  suit  the  unique  present 
case. 

Any  thoughtful  person  who  undertakes 
the  responsible  task  of  leadership  will  re- 
flect that  a  leader  must  be  the  most  un- 
selfish and  courteous  of  talkers.  One  who 
attempts  to  lead  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
supremacy  in  the  circle,  or  to  gratify  a 
mere  personal  vanity  by  the  exhibition  of 
power,  will  inevitably  challenge  criticism. 
To  keep  self  out  of  sight  is  the  crowning 
grace ;  to  be  a  leader  and  yet  not  seem  to 
be,  is  a  triumph  of  social  tact.    It  is  com- 
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paratively  easy  to  lead  with  abrupt  candor : 
the  hands  clasped  enthusiastically,  the  face 
beaming  with  the  light,  not  of  waiting 
anticipation,  but  of  foregone  realization; 
the  one  full,  self-satisfied  breath  exhaled 
in  the  syllable  "Now''— and  everybody 
catches  the  idea,  "  I  am  about  to  lead,  and 
you  are  expected  to  follow  " ;  as,  indeed,  so 
it  proves.  The  perfected-idea  talkers  are 
quite  given  to  "leading"  in  this  drag-net 
fashion.  If  the  circle  boasts  of  only  one 
such,  things  may  move  smoothly.  If  two 
or  more  of  these  ambitious  people  are 
present,  the  atmosphere  is  apt  to  be  jarred 
by  conflicting  currents;  and  the  rival 
leaders,  while  preserving  the  outward 
semblance  of  sweetness  and  light,  are  apt 
to  hate  one  another  cordially  before  they 
reach  the  end  of  the  contest— a  fact  not 
always  hidden  from  the  acute  observer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  leadership  is  no 
leadership  at  all.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  self-conceit  mistakes  itself  for  ge- 
nius. Usually  its  most  conspicuous  efforts 
are  made  when  they  are  not  needed ;  that , 
is,  when  the  circle  is  composed  of  people 
who  could  talk  profitably  and  gracefully  if 
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left  to  act  as  a  committee  of  the  whole. 
Those  who  are  vain  of  their  gifts  in  conver- 
sation are  not  given  to  wasting  them  on 
obscure  occasions;  and  perhaps  in  the 
bosom  of  the  family— that  most  retired  of 
social  precincts— these  very  gracious  talk- 
ers are  curt  and  unsocial,  if  not  positively 
ill-natured.  I  have  occasionally  met  a 
young  woman  who  prided  herself  on  her 
wit  and  readiness,  who  could  make  the  air 
scintillate  with  her  cleverness,  who  rested 
not  until  she  made  herself  the  acknow- 
ledged central  figure  of  some  social  gather- 
ing; and  yet,  the  next  day,  at  home,  she 
could  not  say  a  civil  word  to  her  own 
mother.  All  her  social  impulse  had  been 
expended  on  the  previous  evening,  and  the 
home  corner  got  the  benefit  of  the  reaction. 
A  very  great  mistake  in  the  motives  of 
speech  is  indicated  when  such  a  reaction 
follows  a  brilliant  social  effort. 

This  kind  of  leadership  hinders  more 
than  it  helps.  Sincere  natures  revolt 
against  the  superficial  "  art "  of  conversa- 
tion, preferring  to  neglect  a  duty  rather 
than  blunder  in  its  performance.  The 
mirth-loving  ones  make  the  leader  and  his 
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methods  a  target  for  their  satirical  arrows ; 
and  all  dignified  idea  of  conversational 
leadership,  if  not  killed,  is  badly  wounded 
and  disabled.  And  even  those  who  do  not 
allow  their  own  ideals  to  be  disturbed  by 
this  travesty  are  often  perplexed  to  know 
what  to  do,  since  so  much  conspicuous 
effort  comes  to  naught  before  their  eyes. 

The  undisciplined  conversational  circle 
is  like  a  child  learning  to  walk:  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  jerk  the  child's  arm  out  of 
the  socket  in  order  to  hasten  the  tottering 
steps,  when  possibly  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
steadying  finger-tip  under  the  little  elbow. 
So,  in  leading  a  conversation.  I  have  seen 
a  group  so  beset  with  leadership  that  their 
heads  were  dizzy.  Those  who  tried  to 
follow  felt  silly  and  embarrassed,  and 
those  who  would  not  follow  were  severely 
silent.  The  leader  had  great  hopes  of  the 
former  class,  evidently,  but  lost  all  pa- 
tience with  the  latter.  And  yet  the  latter 
class  represented  the  soundest  common 
sense  in  the  group.  If  any  one  deserves 
to  be  "  fixed  with  a  stony  British  stare,"  it 
is  this  conceited,  self-styled  leader,  who, 
scouring  the  conversational  plain,  lassos 
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everybody  and  fastens  the  lariat  to  his 
saddle-bows. 

What,  then,  must  be  done  in  leadership  ? 
Everything,  or  something,  or— nothing,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Eeadiness,  not  aggres- 
siveness, should  mark  the  leader.  He 
should  be  ready  to  lead  when  he,  better 
than  others,  can  rise  to  the  occasion; 
equally,  he  should  be  ready  to  respond  to 
the  leadership  of  one  better  able  to  guide. 
He  should  promptly  harmonize  with  others 
who,  like  himself,  are  making  a  praise- 
worthy social  effort.  He  should  be  willing 
at  any  time  to  remit  his  special  activity 
when  it  becomes  superfluous,  and  equally 
ready  to  resume  it  when  needed. 

In  order  that  a  group  may  talk  quite 
easily  and  naturally  on  the  subject  which 
the  leader  desires  to  introduce,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  lead  up  to  it  gradually.  The 
gifted  musician  finds  nothing  more  fasci- 
nating than  improvisation.  From  chord  to 
chord  he  chases  the  harmonies  that  ever 
keep  just  in  advance  of  his  pursuing  fin- 
gers. But  the  master  finds  his  way  through 
the  labyrinth  until  he  reaches  the  key 
which  it  is  his  purpose  to  utilize.    Simi- 
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laiiy,  the  conversational  leader  may  wish  to 
divert  attention  from  one  theme  to  another 
so  remote  in  character  and  interest  that  at 
first  sight  it  would  seem  very  awkward,  if 
not  impossible,  to  make  the  change.  But 
the  feat  can  be  accomplished  by  skilful 
modulations.  Each  thought  contains  a 
suggestive  link  that  binds  it  to  some  other 
thought ;  and  whoever  studies  the  relations 
of  ideas  can  guide  the  conversation  to  any 
subject  that  he  chooses.  This  should  be 
done  without  any  show  of  effort.  The 
leader  should  not  hasten  to  the  desired 
topic.  Conversation  conducted  away  by  a 
short  cut  is  liable  to  run  back  on  the 
same  track ;  it  is  the  more  circuitous  route 
that  insures  a  lasting  change  of  subject, 
because  in  the  gradual  changes  the  spirit 
of  the  talkers  has  been  more  effectually 
modified.  If  the  group  is  one  inclined  to 
trivial  discussions,  the  leader  cannot  in- 
stantly correct  this  condition,  which  is  the 
exponent  of  a  prevailingly  frivolous  habit 
of  mind.  In  leading  up  to  a  more  worthy 
subject  he  may  have  to  appeal  first  to  mild 
curiosity,  to  get  the  attention  of  thought- 
less people.    He  will  also  see  the  need  of 
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making  the  topic  as  attractive  as  possible, 
until  curiosity  deepens  into  real  interest. 
One  instance  of  success  in  this  does  not 
transform  the  character  of  such  a  circle; 
but  if  the  same  people  are  frequently  under 
the  influence  of  this  leader  the  drift  of  taste 
will  gradually  change,  as  they  are  led 
more  and  more  into  the  realm  of  dignified 
subjects.  And  through  it  all,  if  he  is  skil- 
ful, no  one  but  himself  will  know  why  it 
is  that  when  he  is  present  every  one  finds 
the  conversation  so  full  of  interest.  Other 
members  of  the  group  go  home  to  consult 
an  encyclopedia,  or  a  scientific  magazine, 
or  a  standard  novel,  in  order  to  carry  a 
little  further  the  train  of  information  or 
speculation  that  someway  got  started  so 
entertainingly  when  he  was  there.  And 
yet  he  did  not  start  it,  did  he  ?  Somebody 
else  said  those  interesting  things  while  he 
listened ;  still,  if  he  had  not  been  there  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  interesting  things  would 
have  been  said.  So,  vaguely,  reasons  a 
thoughtful  one  of  the  group  when  review- 
ing the  case.  Though  he  was  not  con- 
spicuous, his  personality  has  been  felt  like 
an  atmosphere ;  every  one  has  breathed  the 
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inspiration,  while  scarcely  recognizing  the 
source.  A  thankless  mission,  do  you  say  1 
Perhaps  I  should  qualify  the  statement  by 
saying  that  although  the  leader's  specific 
act  of  leading  is  not  recognized  at  the  time, 
the  dignity  and  power  of  his  personal 
presence  are  at  all  times  unmistakably  felt. 
People  come  to  understand  that  his  arrival 
is  the  signal  for  the  conversation  to  take 
a  higher  tone,  although  he  himself  is  not 
an  aggressive  talker.  He  seldom  says 
anything  that  might  not  have  been  said 
easily  enough  by  any  person  there;  and 
yet  what  he  said  was  the  very  thing  that 
called  out  that  brilliant  mot,  or  that  quaint 
fancy,  or  that  hitherto  unexpressed  belief, 
from  the  odd  corner  of  somebody  else's 
brain;  and  somebody  else  has  a  curious 
sense  of  having  discovered  a  new  area  in 
his  own  nature,  after  that  novel  question 
or  suggestive  remark  of  the  leader  had 
brushed  away  some  cobwebs  and  helped 
somebody  else  to  find  his  own  idea,  the 
very  existence  of  which  he  had  never  be- 
fore realized.  People  do  not  quite  under- 
stand how  it  happens ;  it  does  not  occur  to 
them  that  it  does  not  happen,  but  is  the  re- 
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suit  of  systematic  and  painstaking  care. 
Almost  like  a  miracle  seems  the  unfolding 
of  ideas  under  the  guidance  of  this  master 
spirit.  Through  him  many  others  develop 
resources  unsuspected  until  he  drew  them 
out  and  put  them  at  their  best.  The 
wise  conversational  leader,  like  a  sentinel, 
speaks  the  challenge,  Who  goes  there  ?  and 
in  response  a  sublime  thought  may  start 
out  of  ambush. 


VIII 
MASTERY 

Whether  openly  manifested  or  secretly 
exercised,  the  power  to  command  and  to 
compel  obedience  is  an  inherent  character- 
istic of  the  successful  leader.  Sheridan 
riding  down  the  lines,  carrying  a  retreating 
army  in  one  surging  tide  back  to  the  front 
with  him,  is  a  magnificent  spectacle  of 
military  leadership.  "  Master  of  the  situ- 
ation" was  stamped  in  every  line  of  his 
determined  face  and  figure;  and  every 
soldier  recognized  the  commander. 

Strange  and  thrilling  are  the  outward 
manifestations  of  this  magnetic  force  called 
influence;  stranger  yet  are  the  hidden  sources 
of  its  power.  Perhaps  no  one  but  the 
great  master  of  an  occasion  himself  knows 
or  dreams  of  the  stern  discipline  that  has 
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made  him  what  he  is.  We  see  the  glory 
of  the  triumph,  but  the  silent  hours  of  the 
struggle  that  preceded  the  ultimate  victory 
are  a  sealed  mystery. 

But  one  thing  we  know,— from  experi- 
ence, it  may  be,  or,  if  not,  popular  literature 
is  full  of  proverbs  inculcating  the  truth,— 
that  he  who  would  command  must  first 
obey ;  that  no  man  can  expect  to  be  able 
to  govern  others  until  he  has  first  learned 
to  govern  himself.  Military  and  judicial 
life,  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school  and  of  the  household,  all 
illustrate  this  principle  carried  into  opera- 
tion with  some  degree  of  publicity.  In 
every  one  of  these  instances  the  person  in 
whom  authority  is  vested  is  known  by  the 
special  office  that  he  fills ;  and  if,  from  lack 
of  the  requisite  self-command,  his  leader- 
ship fails,  that  fact  is  usually  conspicuous. 

But  the  conversational  leader  wears  no 
badge  of  office  and  bears  no  title  of  dis- 
tinction. He  is  only  one  of  the  circle,  and 
his  deliberate  purpose  to  lead  may  be  a 
secret  of  his  own.  His  success  comes  by 
unseen  ways,  and  is  not  always  known  to 
be  his  success :  his  failures  are  known  only 
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to  himself,  for  to  the  outside  world  it  is  the 
same  as  though  he  had  never  tried.  Per- 
haps he  himself  ascribes  his  non-success  to 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  overlooking  the 
one  thing  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is 
the  fundamental  cause— his  lack  of  self- 
control.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  fail- 
ure is  impossible  to  a  man  who  has  perfect 
command  of  himself.  An  ideal  theory,  of 
course,  since  no  man  exists  who  illustrates 
it  absolutely ;  but  history  furnishes  many 
instances  of  heroic  self-mastery  crowned 
with  success  in  enterprises. 

Self-command  is  not  merely  composure 
in  a  sudden  emergency.  It  comprehends 
that,  first  of  all,  a  well-balanced  judgment 
has  viewed  the  field  of  prospective  action 
and  as  far  as  possible  estimated  the  chances. 
Especially  has  it  measured  the  relations 
and  proportions  that  one's  own  strength 
and  ability  bear  to  the  project  that  one 
would  undertake.  A  large  part  of  success 
is  traceable  to  the  discretion  that  does  not 
rashly  attempt  impossibilities— the  wise 
conservatism  that  in  the  long  run  proves 
to  be  the  most  effective  radicalism. 

Success  means  the  surmounting  of  ob- 
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^^^^  A  "1  i  jjbades,  the  breaking  down  of  barriers.  The 
word  always  implies  some  kind  of  difficulty 
overcome,  and  it  carries  with  it  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  praiseworthy  persistency  on  the 
part  of  the  one  who  achieves  the  triumph. 
It  also  presupposes  good  sense.  Enter- 
prises, to  be  successful,  must  be  engineered 
by  judgment.  The  first  thing  that  the 
leader  should  do  is  to  discover  what  kind 
and  degree  of  difficulty  presents  itself, 
and  to  decide  what  is  the  best  way  to 
meet  it. 

Eecognizing  the  fact  that  self-control  is 
prerequisite  to  the  mastery  of  others,  he 
must  begin  with  himself  in  this  analysis  of 
weights  and  measures.  He  will  find  vari- 
ous hindrances  to  success  in  the  frailties  of 
his  own  temper. 

The  power  to  keep  cool  and  not  allow 
anything  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  one's 
own  spirit  is  indispensable  to  mastery. 
Irritability  is  the  premonitory  symptom  of 
a  train  of  distempers.  It  is  the  significant 
proof  of  weakness,  for  it  shows  that  the 
man  is  susceptible  to  outside  influences, 
which  require  only  to  be  sufficiently  weighty 
to  overthrow  his  best  resolutions.    In  fact, 
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instead  of  being  the  master,  he  is  the  mas- 
tered ;  and  that,  too,  by  any  vagrant  force 
of  annoyance  that  may  happen  to  jostle 
him  in  the  way.  The  irritable  man  may 
be  a  genius;  he  may  do  great  things  at 
times;  he  may  even  do  some  such  very 
useful  things  for  the  world  that  he  is  uni- 
versally admired  and  respected ;  but  he  can 
never  be  a  master,  in  the  sense  of  steady, 
intelligent,  controlling  influence  over  the 
lives  of  others.  His  stanchest  friends  are 
his  coolest  critics ;  they  discern  his  faults 
as  well  as  his  merits,  and  they  know  that 
he  is  not  a  safe  man  to  follow. 

Control  of  temper  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  apathy  of  a  sluggish 
temperament.  Some  people  are  sweet- 
tempered  merely  because  they  are  list- 
less ;  others,  because  perfect  physical  health 
has  bestowed  upon  them  nerve  instead  of 
nerves ;  others  still,  because  every  wish  is 
gratified,  and  smiling  is  more  comfortable 
than  frowning.  Lazy  good  nature  may 
seem  to  answer  the  purpose  many  times ; 
but  its  unreliability  is  shown  by  the  sud- 
den and  disastrous  outbursts  of  frantic 
anger  that  these  indolent  people  occasion- 
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ally  indulge  when  anything  crosses  the 
track  of  their  selfish  lives. 

The  only  sort  of  placidity  that  is  worth 
anything  to  our  purpose  is  that  which 
results  from  intelligent  self-control.  It 
matters  not  what  kind  of  temper  our  an- 
cestors have  bequeathed  to  us ;  we  are  in- 
dividually responsible  for  its  management 
after  the  estate  becomes  ours.  True,  this 
means  a  more  heroic  task  for  one  than  for 
another;  but  be  the  struggle  greater  or 
less,  the  value  of  our  placid  temper  is  in 
the  degree  of  self-control  which  it  attests. 

The  leader  of  a  conversation  may  find 
causes  of  irritation  in  a  thousand  trifies. 
His  most  sincere  words  may  be  rebuffed 
by  a  look,  a  smile,  a  tone,  that  conveys  a 
subtle  but  sure  hint  of  malice  or  hypoc- 
risy or  treachery ;  and  the  benevolent  im- 
pulse of  the  talker  for  the  instant  gives 
place  to  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  indignation. 
If  his  temper  retains  its  calm  equipoise 
here,  he  may  continue  serenely  on  his  way ; 
if  he  yields  to  vexation,  alas  for  his  pro- 
spective leadership ! 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  him  merely  to 
hide  his  perturbation  from  others.    This 
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may  be  good  manners,  but  it  falls  short  of 
self-control,  which  demands  that  not  only 
the  appearance  of  irritation  shall  be 
avoided,  but  that  the  feeling  itself  shall  be 
subdued  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
a  dispassionate  judgment.  It  is  an  econ- 
omy of  nervous  force  also,  for  the  tension 
of  keeping  up  appearances  may  even  in- 
crease the  hidden  vexation,  and  under  a 
passionless  exterior  enthusiasm  may  be 
suffering  a  reaction  to  utter  despondency. 
Exasperating  things  will  happen  now 
and  then.  ^^It  is  impossible  but  that 
offenses  will  come.''  One  may  as  well 
accept  that  fact  calmly.  When  in  the 
conversational  circle  people  show  petty  or 
injurious  traits  of  character,  the  leader 
should  school  himself  to  take  a  strictly 
impersonal  and  philosophical  view  of  the 
matter,  regarding  the  exhibition  of  hostil- 
ity as  a  purely  subjective  manifestation, 
and  never  resentfully  considering  himself 
the  object  at  whom  the  missile  is  aimed. 
Even  when  such  is  the  obvious  intent  and 
purpose,  it  cannot  reach  him  if  he  stands 
on  the  serene  heights  of  self-respecting 
self-control.    From  this  calm  standpoint  he 
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may  study  the  aforesaid  subjective  mani- 
festation, with  the  magnanimous  purpose 
to  discover  what  gateway  of  this  turbu- 
lent soul  he  may  enter  with  a  message  of 
peace  and  good  will.  If  he  is  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  this  aim  he  cannot  find  room  in 
his  thoughts  for  a  sense  of  exasperation. 
It  will  be  so  calm  and  restful  up  there  on 
the  table-land  of  generous  forbearance  that 
nothing  would  tempt  him  to  come  down 
into  the  lowlands  of  vexation  and  worry. 
Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  resist  irri- 
tability and  its  disastrous  sequences  than 
a  dignified  purpose  in  the  mind.  With  the 
hope  of  ultimately  "  overcoming  evil  with 
good"  one  can  rise  above  passing  annoy- 
ances, and  even  find  in  these  very  trying 
experiences  some  of  the  most  significant 
and  helpful  lessons  by  the  way.  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  will  never  be  unhappy  about 
these  things ;  that  is  another  matter  alto- 
gether ;  but  when  sincere  feeling  is  wounded 
it  finds  its  best  solace  at  high  altitudes. 
A  French  writer,  literally  translated,  says : 
"Lift  thy  soul  so  high  that  offenses  may 
not  be  able  to  reach  up  to  it"— a  noble 
motto,  and  one  that  strikes  the  key-note  of 
self-mastery. 
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It  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  line  of 
separation  between  a  state  of  mind  that 
originates  in  some  recognized  annoyance, 
and  that  undefined  mental  condition  de- 
nominated a  ynood.  The  vague  depres- 
sion of  spirits  called  "  the  blues  "  is  often 
due  to  physical  causes-— dyspepsia  or  the 
weather.  Moods  other  than  physical  are 
doubtless  subtly  related  to  some  of  the 
conditions  of  temper  not  recognized.  The 
complexity  of  the  cause  may  baffle  search. 
It  is  not  one  thing,  but  a  series  of  incidents, 
that  develops  the  mood ;  no  one  thing  ex- 
plains it,  and  we  are  seldom  analytic 
enough  to  trace  it  up. 

Moods  are  usually  more  troublesome  to 
master  than  the  more  open  failing,  ill  tem- 
per. Many  persons  who  would  feel  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  subdue  a  well-founded 
wrath  are  inclined  to  humor  a  mood,  as  a 
mysterious  spiritual  phenomenon  not  to  be 
meddled  with.  They  will  not  be  angry  for 
a  just  cause ;  but  they  will  be  moody  and 
sullen  by  the  hour,  and  call  it  "  forebod- 
ing," when  it  might  more  properly  be  called 
unconscious  retrospection.  He  who  would 
feel  sure  of  himself  must  watch  his  moods 
even  more  carefully  than  his  conscious  dis- 
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positions.  So  far  as  mastery  is  concerned, 
the  yielding  to  a  mood  is  far  more  fatal 
than  an  outburst  of  anger.  The  latter  is 
ungoverned  strength ;  the  former  is  sheer 
weakness. 

The  leader  who  has  mastered  his  own 
temper  and  moods  is  prepared  to  meet 
the  tempers  and  moods  of  other  people. 
Familiar  in  his  own  experience  with  the 
temptations  that  beset  a  wayward  nature, 
and  fresh  from  the  battle  in  his  own  little 
kingdom,  he  is  the  better  able  to  be  patient 
with  those  who,  like  himself,  find  their 
worst  foes  within;  and  if  he  can  help 
somebody  else  to  self-mastery,  it  will  be 
the  best  triumph  of  his  leadership. 

The  most  salient  objective  difficulty  that 
confronts  the  leader  of  a  conversation  is 
that  of  overcoming  the  antagonisms  that 
often  exist  between  people  who  happen  to 
be  thrown  together  socially.  Some  of 
these  antagonisms  are  vague— a  petty 
skirmish  between  the  waywardnesses  and 
ignorances  of  undisciplined  minds  and  un- 
trained lives.  Some  of  them  are  definite— 
positive  enmities,  transparent  jealousies, 
and  well-understood  malicious  oppositions. 
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All  these  may  really  exist,  and  be  perfectly 
well  known  to  exist,  in  spite  of  the  thin 
disguise  of  superficial  politeness.  Some 
antagonisms  are  perhaps  not  without  rea- 
sonable grounds;  nobody  is  perfect,  and 
the  most  conscientious  of  leaders  may  him- 
self have  some  faults  that  mar  his  useful- 
ness. The  removal  of  causes  of  ill  will, 
where  it  can  be  done,  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward reconciliation. 

To  say  that  success  is  always  possible, 
even  to  the  most  gifted  of  leaders,  would 
be  to  claim  that  human  power  could  work 
miracles.  Occasionally  the  circle  is  invaded 
by  some  individual  whose  purpose  plainly 
is  to  antagonize  the  better  element.  A 
sarcastic  cynic  or  an  impertinent  trifler 
may  detract  from  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  many.  While  such  a  person  remains  in 
the  ckcle  with  character  unchanged,  the 
best  efforts  of  the  wisest  leader  will  be 
largely  thwarted.  If  this  extreme  type  of 
voluntary  antagonism  can  be  won  over,  so 
much  the  better.  But  there  are  instances 
of  the  wilful  animosity  that  refuse^  to  yield 
to  courteous  overtures.  It  may  be  a  man 
whose  satirical  urbanity  fails  to  hide  his 
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flagrant  contempt  for  all  the  principles  of 
morality ;  or  it  may  be  an  aggressive,  self- 
assertive,  domineering  woman  whose  capi- 
tal is  all  invested  in  self-interest-bearing 
bonds,  and  who  keeps  a  fund  of  ill  nature 
on  deposit,  subject  to  sight-draft  for  the 
benefit  of  any  one  against  whom  she  holds 
a  grudge.  Perhaps  it  may  be  protested 
that  such  types  are  not  found  within  the 
pale  of  reputable  society ;  but  nevertheless 
one  does  occasionally  encounter  them,  or 
others  equally  offensive.  Only  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  can  exercise  patience  with 
such  people.  "  Heathenism  is  always  un- 
lovely," was  the  gentle  response  of  a  de- 
voted missionary  when  asked  "how  he 
could  possibly  endure  to  live  among  such 
creatures  " ;  and  this  simple  sentence  con- 
veyed the  whole  idea  of  calmly  accepting 
the  repulsive  conditions,  and  cheerfully 
pursuing  the  purpose  regardless  of  per- 
sonal discomfort. 

When  the  "heathen"  are  located  on  a 
desert  island,  or  away  in  the  heart  of  an 
Indian  reservation,  the  unremitting  mis- 
sionary effort  may  be  practicable ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  civilized  sections  the  good  of 
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general  society  must  be  considered,  and 
this  sometimes  demands  the  stern  dismis- 
sal of  the  bad  element.  If  it  is  evident  to 
all  that  they  have  obstinately  persisted  in 
their  unfriendly  course,  they  will  show  in  a 
light  so  unfavorable  as  to  cancel  their  in- 
fluence on  others;  who,  on  the  contrary, 
will  rally  to  the  championship  of  one  who 
manifests  wisdom  and  generosity  and  pa- 
tience. The  result  will  be,  if  not  the  con- 
version of  the  enemy,  at  least  the  neutral- 
izing of  their  power ;  and  they  will  become, 
if  not  allies  of  the  leader,  at  least  weapon- 
less foes. 

We  devote  this  space  to  exceptions  to 
admit  that  leadership  finds  its  limita- 
tions in  dealing  with  evil  natures  whose 
antagonisms,  ultimately  resolved,  are  an 
expression  of  defiance  to  the  Creator.  It 
is  well  to  recognize  that  such  cases  may 
exist,  and  not  to  be  cast  down,  or  imagine 
that  the  whole  possibility  of  wise  conver- 
sational leadership  is  triumphantly  refuted 
by  these  exceptional  failures. 

Happily,  circumstances  are  rarely  so 
desperate ;  and  we  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  mastery  under  the  usual  conditions. 
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when  most  people,  even  though  faulty  or 
disagreeable,  are  susceptible  to  good  influ- 
ence rightly  brought  to  bear. 

No  special  rules  can  be  framed  for  the 
mastery  of  antagonismSo  Each  case  pre- 
'  sents  its  peculiar  combinations.  But  one 
general  principle  holds  good :  that  in  order 
to  bring  the  circle  into  amicable  relations 
it  is  necessary  to  utilize  all  the  points  of 
sympathy  that  can  be  discovered,  and  also 
to  do  this  with  such  delicacy  that  it  does 
not  appear  impertinent  or  condescending. 
Any  effort  at  affiliation  is  an  embarrassing 
failure  if  the  leader  betrays  that  he  is 
graciously  coming  down  to  a  level  for  the 
purpose.  "With  tact,  he  can  avail  himself 
of  such  harmonies  as  may  exist.  It  is 
easier  to  influence  one  with  whom  you  are 
already  to  a  degree  in  sympathy.  Per- 
haps if  people  spent  a  little  more  time  in 
this  preliminary  search  for  "the  common 
ground  on  which  we  meet,"  they  would 
not  be  so  successful  in  discovering  an 
enemy's  country  in  the  heart  and  mind 
of  their  fellow-man.  No  explorer  ever 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  a  continent  with 
a  more  intense  and  absorbing  interest  than 
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that  felt  by  the  intelligent  leader  of  a  con- 
versation. The  character  of  each  one  in 
the  circle  is  to  a  great  extent  an  undiscov- 
ered country ;  and  search  as  we  may,  there 
will  always  be  some  mysterious  region 
still  hidden  from  our  sight. 

It  is  the  leader's  prerogative  to  conduct 
the  members  of  the  circle  to  their  "com- 
mon ground,"  as  a  standpoint  from  whence 
all  may  get  approximately  the  same  view. 
Not  that  all  will  be  equally  prompt  to  per- 
ceive it.  Only  magnanimity  can  at  once 
see  all  sides  of  a  question.  Prejudice  sees 
but  one  side;  intolerance  admits  but  one 
side;  and  controversy  will  suffer  but  one 
side  to  exist.  All  these  foes  to  harmony 
are  found  in  the  tempers  and  dispositions 
of  people. 

The  leader  must  endeavor  to  persuade 
the  narrow-minded  man  to  lay  aside  his 
prejudice,  not  by  telling  him  that  he  is 
prejudiced,  and  therefore  wrong,  but  by 
showing  him  the  all-round  view  of  the 
subject  that  will  prove  to  the  prejudiced 
one  that  his  previous  knowledge  was  im- 
perfect. So  gradually  and  naturally  may 
this  fact  dawn  upon  him  that  he  is  not 
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conscious  of  the  transition  in  his  senti- 
ments until  the  change  is  effected.  More 
than  that,  this  change  of  opinion  having 
developed  through  the  active  exercise  of 
his  own  perception  and  judgment,  he 
reaches  his  final  conclusion  without  any 
sense  of  having  been  drawn  thither  by 
another. 

The  leader  must  induce  the  intolerant 
man  to  show  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
others.  This  cannot  be  done  by  charging 
him  with  intolerance,  or  by  directly  re- 
questing him  to  be  magnanimous.  But  the 
leader  may  recognize  all  the  good  points  in 
the  intolerant  man's  position,  and  at  the 
same  time  gently  intimate  that,  in  view  of 
the  imperfections  of  human  judgment,  it 
is  well  for  all  to  give  a  thoughtful  hearing 
to  every  one  else ;  that  our  own  phase  of 
belief  or  opinion  is  sometimes  made  clearer 
when  a  side-light  is  thrown  on  the  subject 
as  some  other  view  is  presented  more  or 
less  in  contrast  to  ours;  that  though  we 
may  not  yield  our  opinions,  we  may  detect 
some  points  in  which  we  might  profitably 
amend  them ;  and  that  the  interest  which 
we  all  feel  in  the  subject  would  at  least  be 
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enhanced  by  a  lively  and  friendly  inter- 
change of  views. 

The  leader  must  endeavor  to  subdue 
controversy.  This  is  not  done  by  counter- 
assertion.  No  matter  how  unjust  the 
sweeping  statements  of  the  controversial- 
ist may  be,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  con- 
tradict him ;  that  is  only  to  help  on  the 
battle.  The  leader  must,  above  all  things, 
be  cool,  and  show  no  sign  that  anything 
arrests  the  calm  current  of  his  own  thoughts. 
Nothing  so  delights  a  controversialist  as 
to  see  other  people  nonplussed  by  his  ag- 
gressive assertion.  A  bewildered  pause  on 
the  part  of  others  is  to  him  significant  of 
victory,  as  indeed  it  would  be  if  it  always 
indicated  that  his  proposition  is  incontro- 
vertible. But  this  is  rarely  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  awkward  pause.  More  frequently 
it  is  the  wordless  expression  of  the  repug- 
nance that  refined  people  feel  when  sub- 
jected to  the  personal  offensiveness  which 
more  or  less  characterizes  the  controver- 
sialist's manner.  That  moment  of  silence, 
did  he  but  know  it,  so  far  from  bearing 
the  flattering  interpretation  that  his  con- 
ceit puts  upon  it,  is  usually  employed  by 
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the  group  in  quiet  reflection  on  the  dis- 
agreeableness  of  this  Ishmael  of  the  social 
circle,  with  perhaps  some  weary  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
answer  such  a  person  at  all.  Many  remain 
silent  because  they  have  not  the  ready 
command  of  words  to  make  a  successful 
reply  on  the  instant,  and  still  are  too  wise 
or  too  polite  to  make  an  ill-natured  retort. 
The  aggressive  man  has  the  floor,  and  he 
gazes  triumphantly  around  upon  what  he 
fondly  deems  to  be  his  field  of  conquest. 

Now  let  the  leader  appear  on  the  scene. 
His  serene  composure  is  an  ominous  sign 
to  the  controversialist ;  but  others  draw  a 
breath  of  relief,  for  the  leader's  first  words 
change  the  aspect  of  the  case.  His  toler- 
ant and  good-humored  rejoinder  has  some- 
way belittled  the  point  of  the  controversy ; 
and  as  he  continues  to  listen  politely  and 
respond  with  dispassionate  candor,  the 
point  finally  becomes  such  an  insignificant 
thing  by  the  side  of  a  broad  and  generous 
view  of  the  question  that  the  controver- 
sialist himself  may  almost  be  ashamed  of 
the  mock  heroics  with  which  he  started  out. 
The  leader,  with  admirable  tact,  ignores 
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the  fact  that  this  man  was  a  disturber  of 
the  peace;  on  the  contrary,  he  welcomes 
the  unconsciously  surrendering  enemy, 
perhaps  even  appealing  to  him,  as  though 
to  the  most  generous  man  present,  to  in- 
dorse this  broader  and  wiser  view,  with 
such  a  happy  disregard  of  the  man's 
former  attitude  that  the  latter  may  become 
in  the  end  the  most  generous  person  in  the 
circle,  his  self-love  not  wounded  by  any 
reminder  of  his  astounding  change  of  base. 

In  describing  this  case  I  am  not  theoriz- 
ing. I  have  seen  exactly  this  done  by  a 
wise  and  genial  and  magnetic  leader.  As 
the  lions  fell  back  from  the  presence  of 
Daniel,  so  I  have  seen  the  demons  of  contro- 
versy and  ill  will  and  prejudice  and  intol- 
erance crouch  away  and  slink  into  corners 
when  the  large-minded,  large-hearted  pro- 
phet of  social  culture  stood  in  their  pres- 
ence and  exercised  the  power  of  conscious 
and  systematized  leadership  demanded  by 
the  emergency,  and  which  no  one  present 
but  he  could  command.  Equal  to  the  occa- 
sion—2^  terse  phrase,  comprehending  the 
essential  attributes  of  a  leader. 

We  study  this  ideal  type  with  reverent 
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admiration  while  the  master  of  tempers 
and  moods  with  cheerful  dignity  serenely 
holds  the  fort.  His  mental  reflections  are 
reserved  from  our  knowledge ;  but  no  vain- 
glorious thoughts  are  mirrored  in  his  face. 
If  any  feeling  of  triumph  animates  him,  it 
is  a  spiritual  exultation  quite  distinct  from 
personal  vanity.  We  wonder  whether  he 
does  not  in  the  highest  sense  know 

the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 

He  has  fought  with  an  enemy  whose  name 
is  legion— the  spirits  of  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness ;  and  in  conquer- 
ing these  rulers  of  darkness  in  the  world  he 
has  gained  the  bloodless  victory  of  peace. 
But,  with  attention  riveted  on  the  leader 
and  his  conspicuous  foes,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  rest  of  the  circle.  In  dwelling 
exclusively  upon  the  mastery  of  antago- 
nisms we  are  confining  ourselves  to  the 
warmest  corner  of  the  battle-ground,  and 
may  seem  to  be  discerning  very  little  be- 
yond the  smoke.  Let  the  sulphurous  cloud 
roll  away,  while  through  a  clearer  air  we 
take  a  glimpse  of  some  other  points  in 
what  is,  after  all,  a  fair  field.     Brilliant 
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generalship  must  be  sustained  by  loyalty 
in  the  rank  and  file.  It  is  only  in  some 
single  and  narrow  emergency  that  Hora- 
tius  keeps  the  bridge  alone;  and  even  he 
was  inspired  to  superhuman  effort  by  the 
sight  of  the  breathless  crowd  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Tiber  awaiting  with  patri- 
otic fervor  the  outcome  of  his  heroic  battle. 

Nor  is  the  conversational  leader  alone; 
and  in  this  consciousness  he  finds  his  hap- 
piest compensation.  Sorrowful  and  dis- 
couraging would  be  his  environment  if 
only  hostile  hosts  encompassed  him.  But 
when  the  worst  elements  oppose  him,  his 
hope  that  "  good  will  be  the  final  goal  of 
ill"  finds  its  strongest  reassurance  in  the 
fellowship  of  kindred  minds  who  are  ta- 
citly pledged  to  stand  by  him  in  every  good 
word  and  work.  It  requires  a  diversity  of 
dispositions  in  the  circle  to  bring  out  the 
mettle  and  enthusiasm  of  a  leader ;  and  the 
very  strength  with  which  he  copes  with 
difficulties  is  largely  derived  from  the 
sympathy  of  others  in  the  group  who, 
though  not  equal  to  leadership  themselves, 
are  with  him  heart  and  soul. 

All  honor  to  the  masterly  leader;  all 
honor  to  his  faithful  allies. 


IX 

SOME  PROBLEMS  FOR  THE  LEADER 

In  a  perfectly  developed  conversation  no 
leadership  appears,  because  every  one  is 
doing  his  duty  both  in  leading  and  in  fol- 
lowing ;  every  one  is  in  sympathetic  com- 
munication with  every  one  else,  and  the 
region  within  the  circle  is  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  by  an  invisible  network  of  magnetic 
lines. 

Intelligent  leadership  aims  to  bring  about 
this  result ;  but  every  one  who  has  made 
any  attempt  in  this  direction  has  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  some  perplexing 
problems.  If  it  were  a  mere  matter  of 
moving  the  ivory  chessmen,  intricate  as 
the  task  might  seem,  the  mathematical 
mind  would  sooner  or  later  triumph.  But 
moving  "live"  people  is  another  matter. 
The  unpredictable  factor  of  free  will— or 
quite  as  often  «(;ow'^— produces  a  stubborn 
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array  of  obstacles.  The  circle  refuses  to 
be  a  circle,  and  persists  in  being  something 
less  symmetrical. 

A  diagram  in  which  each  individual  dot 
on  the  circumference  is  connected  by  a  line 
to  every  other  dot  may  symbolize  the  ideal 
magnetic  relation.  But  the  following  dia- 
grams suggest  some  conditions  that  are 
not  infrequently  observed. 

CIRCLE  A 

The  tete-a-tete  circle— a  common  method 
with  the  uncultivated,  to  whom  a  real  cir- 
cle is  unknown.  To 
talk  by  twos  is  the 
simplest  phase  of  con- 
versational effort,  and 
one  that  demands  but  ' 
little  skill  as  compared 
with  the  degree  re- 
quired to  maintain  a 
sympathetic  understanding  with  a  larger 
group. 

The  tete-a-tete  method  never  strengthens 
the  bonds  of  general  society;  its  gi'owth, 
if  it  has  any,  is  in  the  direction  of  cliques. 
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What  should  be  a  circle  is  merely  an  ag- 
gregation of  twos,  usually  with  a  sprin- 
kling of  isolated  ones.  Sometimes  this 
grouping  results  from  permitting  a  natural 
preference  to  become  a  selfish  partiality. 
The  only  legitimate  place  for  the  tete-a-tete 
conference  is  where  only  two  are  present. 
In  the  larger  social  circle  courtesy  forbids 
invidious  distinctions,  and  commands  uni- 
form politeness  to  all. 

The  leader's  task  in  this  case  is  one  that 
an  experienced  hostess  often  meets  and 
performs,  sometimes  by  dint  of  unceasing 
watchfulness.  To  break  up  twos  and 
keep  the  social  spirit  generally  diffused  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  do  with  unobtrusive 
grace ;  but  the  circle  that  is  permitted  to 
lapse  into  tete-a-tete  fragments  is  no  credit 
to  its  leading  spirit.  A  clever  hostess  will 
not  allow  this  if  she  can  help  it,  for  she 
knows  that  it  stamps  her  entertaining  with 
the  seal  of  the  commonplace,  or,  at  least, 
shows  that  she  numbers  among  her  guests 
some  very  crude  people.  It  is  a  case  for 
the  most  amiable  patience  when  people  are 
crude  simply  because  they  are  young  and 
inexperienced;  time  and  teaching  will 
remedy  that.    But  when,  in  spite  of  every 
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opportnnity  that  years  and  experience  can 
give,  the  tete-a-tete  method  still  prevails,  it 
denotes  a  dreary  lack  of  the  social  capacity. 
The  leader  of  conversation  will  find  such 
a  "circle"  an  interesting  field  wherein  to 
exercise  tact  and  influence. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  social  con- 
versational circle  is  meant  in  this  and  all 
other  references.  The  semi-public  social 
gatherings,  receptions,  etc.,  where  general 
conversation  is  not  possible,  admit  of  the 
tete-a-tete^  or  small  group,  method;  with 
this  understanding,  that  the  twos  shall 
exchange  partners  often  enough  to  break 
up  the  exclusiveness  of  companionship, 
and  make  the  effect  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  of  a  general  conversation. 

CIRCLE  B 

The  one-sided  group,  where  a  few  out- 
talk  the  others.  Sev- 
eral egotists  and  per- 
fected-idea people  are 
probably  to  be  found 
here.  The  leader  in 
this  case  aims  to 
equalize  the  forces  by 
drawing  out  the  more 
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silent  ones  and  at  the  same  time  adroitly 
holding  the  garrulous  ones  in  check,  and 
this  without  becoming  garrulous  himself. 
A  nice,  delicate  problem  to  solve,  and  not  so 
easy  as  it  looks. 

CIRCLE  c 

The  careless  group,  who  thoughtlessly 
permit  some  of  the  number  to  be  neglected. 
(This  illustrates  the 
tea-party  described  in 
f\\/^  V^X\  a  former  chapter.)  No 
^/^'\^/''\Y\\  ^  intentional  rudeness 
exists;  it  is  merely 
an  unmannerly  over- 
sight, which  no  well- 
disposed  person  would 
allow  to  occur,  when  he  is  there  to  prevent  it. 

CIRCLE  D 


The  circle  com- 
posed of  cliques,  obvi- 
ously divided,  and 
with  a  terrible  gulf 
between.  No  mag- 
netic lines  cross  the 
chasm ;      but      occa- 
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sionally  a  thunderbolt  flies  over,  as  one  side 
gives  the  other  a  deadly  stroke. 

If  you  happen  to  be  present,  the  lone 
dot  that  belongs  to  neither  group,  you 
may  sometimes  be  puzzled  to  decide  whether 
to  leave  the  hostile  groups  to  mutual  de- 
struction, or  to  make  some  effort  to  recon- 
cile them  each  to  each— at  the  risk  of  being 
struck  by  lightning  as  your  reward.  How 
far  it  is  one's  duty  to  assume  the  role  of 
peacemaker  must  be  decided  by  each  one 
for  himself.  Sometimes  such  efforts  oppor- 
tunely made  are  successful,  and  so  proved 
by  their  results  to  have  been  wise.  Again, 
the  same  kind  of  effort  may  for  some  rea- 
son fail,  and  in  the-  end  appears  in  the 
undignified  light  of  futile  meddling.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  any  explicit  advice  in 
such  affairs.  Intuition  is  the  best  guide 
usually.  Always  there  should  be  evinced 
a  generous  spirit  toward  both  wayward 
groups  whose  enmities  we  wish  to  see  con- 
quered. But  whether  it  is  our  mission  to 
move  in  the  matter  is  a  question  for  de- 
liberation. While  officiousness  is  one  of 
the  most  offensive  things  that  one  may  be 
guilty  of,  I  think  that  the  dread  of  being 
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thought  officious  often  makes  people  cow- 
ardly about  doing  what  may  be  a  sterling 
duty  in  the  social  circle— that  of  braving 
the  anger  of  factions  to  show  them  the  child- 
ishness of  their  dissensions  and  teach  them 
the  dignity  of  a  seK-respecting  harmony 
with  each  other.  Still,  I  cannot  tell  any 
one  else  his  specific  duty  in  such  a  case. 
It  is  for  each  of  us  to  meet  it  when  it  comes. 
But  whoever  does  meet  it,  transforming 
the  circle  of  cliques  into  the  ideal  circle, 
wins  a  victory  by  the  side  of  which  the 
triumphs  of  oratory  and  the  conquests  of 
debate  are  trivial  and  insignificant. 

CIRCLE  E 

group,  who  ostentatiously 
snub  one  or  more  of 
the  number. 

Snobs  and  their 
snubs  present  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  of 
social  phenomena. 
For  almost  every- 
thing one  may  find  a 
cause,  but  a  legitimate  cause  for  this  ag- 
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gravated  phase  of  ill  manners  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  locate.  It  seems  to  have  no 
foundation  in  the  relative  merits  of  the 
parties.  At  least,  the  snnbber  is  not  such 
by  virtue  of  his  superiority  to  the  snubbed ; 
for  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  are  the  ones 
who  excel  in  the  display  of  this  insulting 
behavior.  And  if  one  does  not  occupy 
some  vantage-ground,  his  lofty  contempt 
for  another  simply  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  assuming  as  well  as 
presuming. 

I  have  studied  many  types  of  the  genus 
snob,  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  soci- 
ety, and  have  discovered  some  things 
that  the  rudeness  of  snubbing  does  not 
indicate. 

It  does  not  indicate  intelligence,  or  dis- 
crimination, or  appreciation.  Intelligence 
would  know  better  in  a  general  way ;  dis- 
crimination would  select  the  really  con- 
temptible for  the  object  of  its  snub;  ap- 
preciation would  not  blunder  into  offering 
insult  where  it  should  offer  homage. 

It  does  not  indicate  refinement  or  deli- 
cacy of  feeling.  Eefinement  would  shrink 
from  rudeness  as  a  thing  painful  to  itseK ; 
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delicacy  would  also  avoid  it  as  painful  to 
others. 

It  does  not  indicate  social  culture.  Those 
who  are  most  experienced  in  social  matters 
have  learned  that  the  law  of  courtesy  is 
of  universal  application,  and  that  he  who 
violates  this  law  makes  unpleasant  condi- 
tions for  himself.  Even  thoroughly  selfish 
people,  knowing  this,  are  polite  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy. 

It  does  not  indicate  a  wide  range  of  in- 
formation .  A  more  extended  acquaintance 
with  the  great  world  would  enlighten  the 
local  snob  as  to  the  absurd  position  that  he 
assumes.  Few  things  are  more  amusing 
to  the  cosmopolitan  mind  than  that  exag- 
gerated idea  of  its  own  social  importance 
usually  entertained  by  the  self-ordained 
elite  of  small  towns.  Observing  it,  one  is 
carried  back  to  childhood ;  for  it  reminds 
one  of  the  little  toy  village,  with  its  lit- 
tle houses,  and  its  little  people  walking 
under  the  little  shade-trees  in  its  little 
streets.  One  wishes  that  some  benevolent 
railroad  would  give  these  people  a  pass, 
that  they  might  go  somewhere  and  see 
something ! 
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Finally,  it  does  not  indicate  a  balanced 
judgment.  This  probably  sums  up  all  the 
other  indications :  the  power  to  weigh  the 
merits  of  all,— ourselves  included,— and 
decide  how  much— or  how  little— one  man 
is  justly  to  be  accounted,  or  to  account 
himself,  the  superior  of  any  other  human 
being.  Despite  the  much  adulation  of  sur- 
passing genius,  towering  greatness,  or  un- 
approachable goodness,  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  fact  there  are  such  marvelous  dis- 
parities between  human  beings.  The 
greatest  man  has  his  faults,  the  most  in- 
significant his  elements  of  cleverness ;  and 
I  fancy  that  one  of  the  surprises  of  another 
existence  will  be  the  leveling,  not  of  the 
ranks  based  on  material  distinctions,  but 
of  the  supposed  immeasurable  height  that 
one  man's  character  has  towered  above 
another's.  Eeally,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
few  persons  have  a  well-grounded  right  to 
feel  above  their  fellow-men.  At  least  it 
is  true  that  those  whose  right  to  this  as- 
sumption would  be  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted are  the  ones  whose  manner  to  all, 
the  high  and  the  lowly,  is  the  exponent  of 
perfect  courtesy. 
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I  have  seen  the  rude  group  assembled 
more  than  once.  Sometimes  the  intentional 
rudeness  emanated  from  one  of  the  number, 
but  was  sustained  by  the  subservient  fol- 
lowing of  others  who  were  not  independent 
enough  to  resist  the  leading  spirit,  or  who 
are  always  obsequiously  ready  to  turn  any 
grindstone  that  promises  to  put  an  edge  on 
their  own  particular  ax.  For  that  matter, 
the  coterie  of  rude  people  is  made  up  of 
two  marked  classes :  those  who  think  that 
they  have  some  more  or  less  tangible  basis 
for  their  overbearing  social  manners,  and 
the  adventurers  who  always  attend  them 
—the  ragged  fringe  bordering  the  train  of 
vulgar  arrogance.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  "conversation"  in  such  a  group  is 
nothing  but  an  exposition  of  the  unlovely 
traits  of  character?  The  leader  who  suc- 
ceeds even  measurably  in  reforming  this 
circle  will  be  mastering  the  most  formi- 
dable of  antagonisms.  It  is  a  severe  test. 
Nothing  is  so  calculated  to  take  the  life 
out  of  his  effort ;  it  is  enough  to  make  a 
pessimist  of  him— if  it  were  not  impossible 
for  the  ideal  leader  to  be  a  pessimist. 

But  if  you  cannot  altogether  master  the 
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ruder  element  in  the  group,  at  least  you 
can  turn  your  attention  to  the  slighted 
victim  of  their  selfishness.  You  will  not 
find  him  solely  among  the  ill-bred  cliques 
that  struggle  for  uncertain  foothold  in  the 
world  of  wealth  and  fashion.  These  con- 
tribute theii^  quota  to  the  list  of  social  in- 
sults, but  all  ranks  of  life  furnish  their 
pitiful  httle  illustrations;  the  more  crude 
the  conditions,  the  harsher  the  nature  of 
the  incidents.  A  few  years  ago  the  daily 
papers  recorded  with  passionless  brevity 
the  suicide  from  despondency  of  a  poor 
German  laborer,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land.  He  was  diffident  and  sensitive,  but, 
unfortunately,  poor  in  pocket  and  unpre- 
possessing in  appearance.  His  fellow- 
workmen,  gay  among  themselves,  left  him 
to  a  homesick  isolation,  the  only  notice 
taken  of  him  being  an  occasional  jibe  at 
his  oddities.  It  was  stated  that  the  last 
words  that  he  was  heard  to  utter  were, 
"  Nobody  likes  me.''  What  a  ray  of  cheer- 
fulness might  have  come  to  that  poor  soul 
if  one  kind  voice  had  broken  the  insolent 
silence !  Instead  of  a  gloomy  grave  in  the 
potter's  field,  there  might  to-day  have  been 
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a  stalwart  American  citizen,  whose  enthu- 
siastic allegiance  to  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion dated  from  his  first  acquaintance  with 
a  worthy  type  of  American  society.  Can 
you  do  anything  to  avert  such  a  disaster  ? 
True,  not  all  who  "suffer  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune"  are  driven 
to  suicide ;  but  the  tragedy  of  life  is  not 
solely  in  physical  death. 

CIRCLE  F 

The  frigid  group,  who  obey  the  conven- 
tional requirements,  but  in  whom  the  spirit 
of  conversation  is 
wanting.  The  wires 
break  midway.  This 
is  a  far  less  discour- 
aging group  than  the 
preceding  one,  how- 
ever, and  with  genial 
leadership  may  be- 
come ideal.  Perhaps  these  people  only 
need  to  be  better  acquainted.  To  find  the 
common  ground  and  introduce  them  to 
one  another  on  the  basis  of  some  congenial 
taste  is  the  leader's  initial  step.     Of  course 
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the  common  ground  has  kaleidoscopic 
possibilities,  each  group  being  unique  as 
to  that.  Usually  courtesy  has  given  the 
lines  the  right  trend,  and  a  little  more 
sympathy  will  carry  them  across.  Then 
the  vital  current  will  circulate ;  and  while 
the  polished  manner  will  remain  unchanged, 
cold  formality  will  be  transmuted  into  the 
politeness  that  is  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 

Leadership  in  this  circle  encounters  no 
positive  antagonisms,  and  calls  for  no  ex- 
treme exercise  of  diplomacy ;  but  a  hostess 
who  makes  of  this  an  ideal  circle  will  dis- 
play much  graceful  tact,  and  well  deserves 
to  be  called  a  "  society  leader  " ;  and  to  the 
extent  that  her  personal  influence  has  been 
recognized,  she  will  have  peculiarly  en- 
deared herself  to  a  set  of  people  whose 
affection  and  respect  she  may  well  be  proud 
and  happy  to  win. 

CIRCLE   G 

The  unresponsive  group,  whose  silence 
bids  fair  to  baffle  a  leader's  efforts.  Some- 
times the  "  won't "  spirit  possesses  a  part 
of  the  group;  but  probably  the  majority 
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are  quite  innocent  of  any  conscious  or  in- 
tentional opposition.     Awkward  shyness, 
0  quite    as     often     as 

churlishness,  makes 
people  non-commit- 
tal. They  need  inspi- 
ration and  encourage- 
ment. A  spirited 
leader  will  surely  gain 
<^  o  a  response ;  and  these 

very  people  who  seemed  so  unpromising 
at  first  sometimes  prove  to  be  the  most 
charming  talkers  when  once  the  ice  is 
broken.  The  leader  whose  skill  has  drawn 
them  out  may  take  some  pardonable  pride 
in  them,  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  himself 
by  right  of  discovery. 

CIRCLE   H 

o  The  apathetic  group, 

o  who  maij  talk^  but  in 

Q    such  a   dull,  uncon- 
cerned manner   that 
^  no  lines  of  sympathy 

are  discernible.  More 
o  than    likely    it   is    a 

0  silent  group.     It  dif- 
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fers  from  Circle  Gt  in  not  having  even  one 
spirit  striving  to  break  the  dead-lock  of 
indifference.  Perhaps  all  are  to  blame; 
evidently  somebody  is  not  doing  his  duty. 
Whoever  in  the  group  is  the  wisest  and 
most  unselfish  should  move  in  the  matter. 
Noblesse  oblige. 

CIRCLE  I 

The  antagonistic  group,  always  bris- 
tling with  disputes ;  debate  out  of  its  place, 
and  with  out  its  proper  Q 

order.  Lines  cross  at 
swords'  points,  but 
fail  to  reach  any  des- 
tination, because  no 
one  is  willing  to  give 
a  courteous  reception 
to  the  line  of  thought 
presented  by  another ;  every  one  is  occupied 
in  the  aggressive  effort  to  project  his  own 
views. 

This  group  will  be  most  effectually  in- 
structed by  an  object-lesson.  Let  the 
leader  persistently  set  an  example  of  suav- 
ity and  tolerance.    By  bringing  them  one 
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by  one  into  harmony  with  himself,  he  may 
bring  about  a  truce  of  hostilities  and,  let 
us  hope,  the  negotiation  of  a  lasting  peace. 

CIRCLE  J 

The  circle  at  the  mercy  of  a  homilist. 
He  steps  out  of   the  circumference  and 
0  occupies   the   center. 

If  he  succeeds  in 
holding  his  audience, 
the  radii  reach  to  the 
Q  other  dots.  But  the  di- 
agram illustrates  the 
usual  case,  when  the 
0  "^         homilist  is  merely  a 

monopolist  in  the  midst  of  a  disintegrated 
circle. 

One  of  the  circumference  dots  should  as- 
sume the  leadership  and  break  up  the 
monopoly  by  drawing  others  into  the  dis- 
cussion. He  may  be  obliged  to  allow  his 
purpose  to  be  somewhat  transparent ;  but 
the  life  of  the  circle  is  at  stake.  As  one 
would  shoot  a  burglar  in  defense  of  his 
home,  so  a  conversational  leader  may  be 
compelled  to  draw  the  trigger  on  a  homi- 
list.   If  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  some 
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sharp  measures,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
cases  where  the  end  fully  justifies  the 
means. 

CIRCLE   K 

The  ideal  circle,  in  which  the  atmosphere 
is  thrilled  by  an  unbroken  magnetic  circuit. 

Wlioever  may  have  been  chiefly  influ- 
ential in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  ideal 
relation,  he  has  not 
made  himself  conspic- 
uous ;  in  the  end  every 
other  one  in  the  circle 
is  as  much  a  leader 
as  he;  every  one 
is  willing  and  ready  not  only  to  send  out 
his  own  line  of  sympathy,  but  also  to  re- 
ceive the  line  sent  out  by  every  one  else. 
The  dual  character  of  talker  and  listener 
is  sustained  by  everybody ;  and  whatever 
excellence  and  grace  there  may  be,  in  pur- 
pose, choice,  and  method,  is  shown  at  its 
best  in  this  ideal  circle. 

Who  shall  make  it  thus  always!  You 
and  I,  if  we  always  do  our  best,  and 
honestly  try  to  help  others  to  adopt  the 
same  simple,  sublime  rule. 


SINCERITY  AND  POLITENESS 

In  defining  and  estimating  sincerity  we 
must  not  mistake  quantity  for  quality— a 
mistake  which  I  beheve  to  be  at  the  root 
of  all  controversy  on  this  subject  in  its 
relation  to  civilized  social  life. 

The  words  that  a  man  utters  are  always 
more  or  less  guarded ;  his  soliloquies,  could 
they  be  heard,  would  reveal  the  other  half 
of  his  nature.  There  is  no  one  so  frank 
that  he  does  not  cherish  some  thoughts  to 
which  his  most  intimate  companions  hold 
no  clue.  In  the  interchange  of  opinion, 
when  one  believes  that  he  has  fully  ex- 
pressed his  mind,  and  that  he  has  received 
from  his  friends  an  equal  measure  of  un- 
reserved confidence  —  even  then,  in  the 
pauses  of  the  conversation,  he  hears  the 
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echo  of  other  thoughts  that  in  an  ever-roll- 
ing surge  beat  upon  the  shore  only  to  re- 
cede, leaving  at  best  but  fragmentary 
traces.  He  has  said  all  that  he  had  to 
say;  and  yet  beyond  it  all  lies  the  un- 
spoken word,  the  endless  vista  of  thought- 
possibilities.  This  reserve  is  not  insin- 
cerity ;  it  results  from  the  natural  law  of 
mind.  It  is  the  infinite  extension  of  indi- 
viduality that  belongs  to  an  immortal 
being.  It  is  beyond  his  control;  if,  for 
experiment,  he  tries  to  stop  thinking  where 
speech  ends,  he  merely  succeeds  in  think- 
ing all  the  more  alertly.  He  can  more 
easily  traverse  hill  and  dale  and  find  the 
fairy  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow  than 
he  can  reach  the  end  of  that  mental  vista 
and  grasp  his  own  ultimate  thouglit.  Evi- 
dently sincerity  does  not  depend  on  abso- 
lute quantity;  but  it  does  depend  on 
unadulterated  essence. 

Sincerity  is  a  quality  that  is  usually  re- 
garded in  a  relative  light.  We  speak  of 
being  sincere  "with,"  "toward,"  or  "in 
relation  to,"  some  object.  Effect  being 
more  conspicuous  than  cause,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  characteristic  is  what  at- 
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tracts  attention ;  but  back  of  the  manifes- 
tation lies  the  inherent  quality  in  the  man 
himself.  If  he  lived  alone  in  the  desert  it 
would  still  be  in  Mm  to  be  just  what  he  is : 
as  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he. 
Place  him  in  social  relations,  and  the  latent 
qualities  are  demonstrated  by  word  and 
deed. 

"We  are  here  discussing  sincerity  as 
manifested  in  social  conversation ;  and  first 
we  must  regard  it  as  affecting  the  talker 
himself.  Moralists  usually  dwell  upon  the 
importance  of  guarding  speech  in  view  of 
its  effect  on  others.  But  the  reflex  influ- 
ence is,  after  all,  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  trained  nurse  knows  that  if 
she  is  to  be  of  service  to  her  patient  she 
must  keep  her  own  condition  normal .  The 
analogy  holds  good  in  moral  and  spiritual 
ministrations.  The  talker  must  have  an 
honest  understanding  with  himself  before 
he  can  hope  that  his  words  will  prove  valu- 
able to  any  one  else.  The  order  is  always, 
first  to  he,  and  then  to  do. 

Much  as  may  be  said  about  one's  duty 
to  his  fellow-man,  it  is  well  for  the  talker 
to  think  first  of  himself,  and  of  the  effect 
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on  cliaracter  that  results  from  permitting 
the  quality  of  speech  to  be  other  than  sin- 
cere. The  phases  of  social  insincerity  are 
many,  and  the  color  of  the  social  lie  shades 
through  infinite  gradation  from  white  to 
black.  But,  drawing  a  sharp  line  of  dis- 
tinction, we  may  say  that  social  liars  are 
of  two  classes,  the  rascals  and  the  cowards. 
I  have  heard  a  man  boast  of  his  pros- 
perous career,  unblushingly  attributing  his 
success  to  the  unscrupulous  social  policy 
which  he  had  adopted.  The  same  man 
might  boast  of  certain  sharp  practice  in  his 
commercial  dealings  which,  if  properly 
brought  to  light,  would  be  called  theft. 
The  element  of  the  untrue  is  in  both  trans- 
actions ;  but,  what  is  worse,  it  is  in  the  fiber 
of  that  man's  character.  The  people  whom 
he  deceived  and  robbed  may  recover  from 
the  temporary  injury,  but  the  clever  liar 
and  thief  will  go  through  life  with  soul 
crouching  from  the  invisible  lash  of  reflex 
influence.  Does  he  realize  this?  His  su- 
preme self-satisfaction  seems  to  preserve 
him  from  the  overwhelming  mortification 
which  one  would  suppose  that  he  would 
feel.    We  wonder  if  ever  there  was  a  time 
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when  he  was  troubled  with  the  anxious 
question,  Can  /afford  this  ?  If  this  thought 
ever  came  to  his  mind  he  evidently  ban- 
ished it,  to  give  ear  to  the  varied  array  of 
selfish  ambitions  that  promised  him  the 
kingdom  of  this  world  if  he  would  fall  down 
and  worship  the  father  of  lies.  Nothing  in 
human  experience  is  more  insidious  than 
this  kind  of  social  policy.  Creeping  over 
the  moral  nature  like  a  deadening  paraly- 
sis comes  the  resolve  to  be  a  little  insin- 
cere, a  little  artful,  a  little  false,  a  little 
injurious,  a  little— 

No ;  by  this  time  it  has  ceased  to  be  little; 
it  has  reached  the  point  of  absolute  un- 
scrupulousness,  and  the  man  stands  out- 
side of  the  restraints  of  moral  principle, 
and,  unhappily,  with  his  sensibility  so  be- 
numbed that  no  nerve  has  given  warning 
of  the  oncoming  death  of  his  self-respect 
and  sense  of  obligation  to  others.  Singu- 
larly, no  matter  how  pitifully  mean  such  a 
character  appears  to  the  observer,  the  man 
himself,  wrapped  up  in  self-complacency, 
is  serenely  unconscious  of  his  own  base- 
ness. Perhaps  this  instance  is  too  extreme 
a  case  for  general  illustration ;  I  hope  that 
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it  is.  But  the  tremendous  importance— to 
the  man  himself —of  keeping  one's  self  true 
is  emphasized  by  so  repellent  an  example 
of  the  rascal  liar. 

The  coward  liar  is  more  frequently  en- 
countered, and  usually  offers  some  extenu- 
ating plea.  A  common  instance  is  that  of 
the  woman  who,  having  faced  some  awk- 
ward social  dilemma,  afterward  relates 
her  experience  with  the  smiling  apology, 
"I  really  was  obliged  to  tell  a  lieP  We 
resent  the  confidential  tone  of  this  explana- 
tion, since  it  so  plainly  implies  that  she 
feels  sure  of  our  sympathy  and  approval. 
That  she  has  tacitly  confessed  her  lack  of 
tact  she  does  not  dream ;  that  she  is  a  moral 
coward  does  not  occur  to  her;  that  she 
shows  less  self-respect  than  fear  of  others 
she  might  deny.  But  if  she  is  not  afraid 
of  somebody  or  something,  why  does  she 
shrink  from  saying  what  she  really  means  ? 
She  congratulates  herself  on  having 
smoothed  things  over  so  satisfactorily 
—at  what  cost  to  her  secret  self-approval 
she  dare  not  estimate;  or,  if  an  uneasy 
sense  of  personal  loss  disturbs  her,  she 
comforts  herseK  with  the  thought  that  she 
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has  at  least  made  a  good  impression  on 
others.  It  goes  along  with  other  petty  de- 
ceptions in  her  artificial  life,  and  is  no 
more  untrue  than  her  surface  graces  of 
character  that  are  so  sweetly  assumed 
under  the  stimulus  of  vanity  and  approba- 
tiveness.  It  is  the  thin  strip  of  mahogany 
that  wears  the  semblance  of  the  solid  plank. 
Veneering  is  comparatively  cheap,  and  may 
cover  some  very  cheap  substances.  It  is 
frequently  very  pretty  and  effective— until 
it  warps  and  cracks,  as  it  is  sure  to  do, 
under  the  test  of  the  several  humors  of 
wet  and  dry,  and  cold  and  hot.  Hard 
wood,  even  with  some  gnarled  imperfec- 
tions, is  preferable ;  for  it  is  at  least  capable 
of  refinement.  "  Only  solid  bodies  polish 
well."  There  is  infinite  hope  for  a  charac- 
ter of  integral  fiber,  but  only  pitiful  disin- 
tegration awaits  the  sham.  There  is  no 
social  success  for  the  personal  failure.  A 
brilliant  show  of  social  tactics  may  com- 
mand transient  admiration,  but  there  is  no 
soul-power  without  truth. 

It  is  the  fundamental  duty  of  every 
human  soul  to  keep  i^5e//' integral.  A  man 
who  expects  to  be  trusted  must  be  able  to 
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look  himself  in  the  face.  To  this  end  it  is 
essential  that  the  motives  of  speech  should 
be  straightforward.  He  owes  this  to  him- 
self—no matter  for  other  people ;  they  will 
not  suffer  half  so  much  as  he  will  if  he 
disregards  this  principle.  His  effect  on 
them  may  be  superficial,  or  may  be  coun- 
teracted by  stronger  influences,  or  rendered 
innocuous  by  their  own  inherent  whole- 
someness;  but  for  him  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  demoralizing  effect  of  consciously 
permitted  deceit.    It  is  the 

Little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit, 
That  rotting  inward  slowly  molders  all. 

Let  every  talker  be  true  to  himseK,  and 
account  the  preservation  of  his  own  self- 
respect  as  the  first  responsibility  of  his 
stewardship.  If  every  thoughtful  person 
would  adhere  to  this  rule  of  constant  truth- 
fulness its  feasibility  in  social  life  would 
be  proved  beyond  doubt.  This  assertion 
may  be  challenged  by  many  experienced 
"  society  "  people,  but  I  think  it  will  hold 
its  own  against  counter-argument. 

One  of  the  questions  most  vigorously 
discussed    in    our    conversational    circle 
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was  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  always  to 
be  both  sincere  and  polite.  The  various 
tones  in  which  the  inquiry  was  uttered  sug- 
gested all  possible  shades  of  belief  and  un- 
belief. Some  of  the  circle  evidently  hoped 
that  it  might  be  possible ;  some  doubted  it 
regretfully;  some  coolly  denied  it;  and 
some  with  reckless  skepticism  propounded 
the  question  only  as  an  interrogative  form 
of  clincher  for  the  negative.  Others, 
not  committed  to  any  opinion,  contributed 
their  experimental  suggestions  to  the  fund 
of  wit  and  humor,  sense  and  nonsense, 
which  the  discussion  called  forth ;  and,  in 
a  spirit  of  mischief  characteristic  of  college 
students,  rather  enjoyed  the  ventilation  of 
a  question  that  gave  hopeful  promise  of 
being  a  poser  for  the  teacher. 

Frequently  the  phrase  "sincerity  or 
politeness  "  figured  in  the  statement  of  the 
question ;  and  the  antithetical  tone  of  the 
discussion  plainly  indicated  two  extreme 
misapprehensions:  first,  that  unfailing 
politeness  must  often  sacrifice  truth ;  and, 
second,  that  unfailing  sincerity  must  often 
be  discourteous.  Let  us  examine  these 
fallacies. 
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Strained  honey,  sine  ceres,  was  a  classic 
metaphor  symbolizing  the  purity  of  truth. 
Eetaining  the  figure,  sincerity  is  a  term 
that  positively  excludes  the  idea  of  false- 
hood. Politeness  has  been  neatly  defined 
as  "  kindness  delicately  expressed."  Truth, 
and  kindness  delicately  expressed :  can  these 
two  ideas  be  at  war !  And  yet,  some  one 
says,  would  it  be  polite  for  me  always  to 
tell  people  just  tvhat  I  tJmik  f 

This  question  itself  contains  the  error 
that  bewilders— the  insidious  substitution 
of  the  universal  for  the  particular.  No 
discreet  person  tvoidd  always  tell  anybody 
ALL  that  he  thinks.  Sincerity  does  not  de- 
mand this.  The  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  is  called  for :  but  the  whole  truth 
may  comprehend  many  details  that  are 
superfluous  and  therefore  impertinent. 
Solomon  says,  "A  fool  uttereth  all  his 
mind:  but  a  wise  man  keepeth  it  in  till 
afterward";  and  the  French  wit  has  ex- 
pressed the  same  idea  in  the  proverb  be- 
fore quoted,  and  worthy  of  repetition,  *'Tact 
consists  in  knowing  what  not  to  say." 

The  discreet  selection  of  the  specific  truth 
for  the  occasion  is  the  secret  of  combining 

10 
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sincerity  and  politeness.  We  must  clioose 
from  our  numerous  thoughts  about  things 
the  particular  thoughts  which  it  is  wise  and 
friendly  to  say  in  the  present  case ;  and  it 
would  be  an  almost  impossible  instance  in 
which  all  of  our  thoughts  would  be  so  un- 
gracious that  we  could  not  select  something 
both  truthful  and  kind. 

This  sounds  like  a  rule  easy  to  follow; 
but  one  should  not  feel  too  self-assured,  for 
this  is  one  of  the  times  when  "  security  is 
mortal's  chief  est  enemy."  One  who  hastily 
selects  his  "  specific  truth  "  may  find  that 
he  has  by  no  means  made  a  "  discreet  se- 
lection." He  may  have  betrayed  his  pur- 
pose in  some  clumsy,  indefinable  way,  thus 
antagonizing  where  he  had  hoped  to  win ; 
or,  in  his  effort  to  select,  he  may  have 
given  that  fallacious  half-truth  which  is  a 
lie.  In  either  case  he  makes  a  transpar- 
ent failure.  However,  this  is  not  likely  to 
happen  to  people  who  are  thoroughly  sin- 
cere. It  often  occurs  when  the  speaker  is 
more  or  less  superficial  in  his  friendliness, 
and  yet  is  trying  to  be  conscientious  about 
what  he  says.  One  can  have  little  trouble 
to  make  a  "  discreet  selection  "  with  a  heart 
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full  of  good  feeling  underlying  the  expres- 
sion ;  and  even  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances one  may  adhere  to  the  "dis- 
creetly selected  truth  "  and  still  be  cordial. 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  be  sincere, 
to  tell  a  fond  mother  that  her  child  is  the 
homeliest  infant  that  we  ever  saw ;  nor  need 
politeness  require  any  assumed  raptures. 
If  its  physical  unattractiveness  makes  it 
impossible  to  call  it  pretty,  surely  helpless 
babyhood  has  other  attributes  that  appeal 
to  a  gentle  heart;  and  it  will  be  easy  to 
utter  some  discreetly  selected  truth  that 
will  be  entirely  polite  and  sufficiently  en- 
thusiastic. If  one  argues  that  this  might 
answer  as  to  quality,  but  that  the  quantity 
might  not  satisfy  the  exacting  mother, 
well,  one  is  not  answerable  to  the  unrea- 
sonable demands  of  other  people.  And 
we  may  remark  in  passing— as  well  here 
as  anywhere  else— that  one  must  be  his 
own  judge  of  what  lie  thinks.  If  he  goes 
through  life  veering  to  the  undulatory 
boundary  of  outside  requirements  he  will 
find  that  he  is  sacrificing  his  own  ground 
all  along  the  line,  and  without  giving  his 
neighbor   anything  much,   after  all,  but 
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worthless  fence-corners.  By  a  dignified 
adherence  to  his  own  standards  it  may  be 
his  privilege  to  demonstrate,  to  somebody 
who  never  knew  it  before,  that  truth  sine 
ceres  is  polite. 

Falsehood,  so  often  condoned  in  the 
name  of  politeness,  is  not  polite,  as  would 
instantly  be  admitted  if  the  deceit  were 
suddenly  revealed.  Its  sole  chance  of  being 
thought  polite  rests  on  its  ability  to  mas- 
querade as  truth.  Who  is  pleased  to  dis- 
cover that  the  suave  compliment  is  a  polite 
fiction  merely  ?  Flattery  implies  that  the 
person  flattered  is  to  be  approached  through 
the  avenue  of  a  weak  personal  vanity. 
Who  would  be  gratified  to  learn  that  another 
person  regarded  him  as  a  suitable  victim  for 
that  kind  of  deception?  Granted  that  a 
scheming  social  diplomatist  may  pass  for 
a  model  of  politeness ;  but  if  trickery  and 
falsehood  lie  under  that  fascinating  exte- 
rior, rest  assured  that  the  triumph  will  be 
brief,  the  retribution  swift  and  sure.  Tem- 
porary ends  may  be  secured;  but  the 
ultimate  end  is  social  contempt  and  the 
bitter  resentment  of  those  who  have  been 
victimized  by  the    plausible    hypocrite. 
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Such  a  case,  despite  its  brilliant  meteoric 
prosperity,  furnishes  no  argument  against 
the  position  here  taken,  that  sincerity  is 
requisite  to  courtesy. 

Keen-witted  people  usually  discriminate 
between  generous  praise  and  fulsome  flat- 
tery. Even  though  a  kind-hearted  critic 
gives  us  more  credit  than  our  own  judg- 
ment indorses,  if  we  know  that  lie  really 
estimates  us  thus  highly,  we  thank  him 
for  his  benevolence  as  well  as  for  his  well- 
founded  approval.  In  the  other  case  we 
instinctively  recognize  the  untruth  in  the 
exaggeration,  and  are  conscious  that  no 
real  appreciation  inspires  the  sweeping 
superlatives  with  which  the  flatterer  em- 
belHshes  his  tribute.  Instead  of  being 
charmed,  we  are  annoyed  by  the  flimsy 
deceit  that  calls  itself  politeness.  Praise 
becomes  an  insulting  satire  when  it  is  known 
to  be  insincere.  It  certainly  is  not  polite 
to  insult  people,  whether  they  know  it  or 
not. 

For  sometimes  they  do  not  know  it. 
Some  persons,  either  from  conceit  or  from 
extreme  approbativeness,  eagerly  feed  upon 
this  honey  with  wax ;  and  their  undisguised 
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delight  at  being  so  extravagantly  lauded 
makes  them  objects  of  pity  or  contempt  or 
derision  to  people  of  shrewder  perception. 
The  flatterer  has  made  them  ridiculous, 
whether  intentionally  or  only  incidentally. 
Sometimes  it  is  clearly  a  case  of  the  spider 
and  the  fly;  sometimes  it  is  the  fox  im- 
ploring the  hawk  to  sing,  so  that  she  may 
open  her  beak  and  drop  the  cheese  that 
Eeynard  stands  ready  to  catch.  The  fine 
art  of  practising  upon  another's  credulous 
vanity  may  be  very  effectively  employed 
for  a  selfish  purpose ;  but  I  fail  to  see  any 
politeness  in  it.  The  most  self-deceived 
person  in  society  is  the  one  who  is  syste- 
matically insincere  and  imagines  himself 
to  be  a  superior  conversationalist  whenever 
he  is  clever  enough  to  deceive  somebody 
who  is  less  clever;  which  is  not  saying 
much  for  either  of  them,  the  value  of  the 
comparative  degree  being  estimated  from 
the  basis  of  the  positive.  I  mean  no  re- 
flection on  the  young  and  the  guileless,  who 
may  indeed  be  easily  duped  by  specious 
flattery  before  their  capacity  to  judge  has 
been  developed  by  discipline.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  an  ingenuous  mind  to  learn  that 
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any  one  can  deliberately  choose  to  be  false ; 
and  it  may  take  years  of  experience  and 
many  sharp  demonstrations  to  add  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  to  the  harmlessness 
of  the  dove. 

But  however  much  we  may  be  inclined 
to  be  generous  in  weighing  our  own  merits, 
most  of  us  who  have  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion  have  common  sense  enough  to 
know  pretty  nearly  where  our  limitations 
he;  and  we  also  are  sensitive  to  the  real 
sympathy,  or  lack  of  sympathy,  that 
others  have  with  us;  and  concerning  the 
happy  circumstances  of  our  environment 
—the  beauty  or  talent  of  our  family,  the 
social  or  official  distinction  that  may  en- 
hance our  importance,  etc.— we  are  not 
likely  to  be  ignorant.  So,  when  any  of 
these  real  or  imputed  advantages  is  made 
the  subject  of  praise  or  congratulation,  we 
are  swift  to  measure  the  sincerity  of  the 
speaker,  swift  to  ask  what  ulterior  motive 
underlies  the  artful  adulation,  swift  to  re- 
sent the  gratuitous  impertinence  of  a  false 
show  of  friendship  or  admiration.  In  fact, 
insincere  politeness  has  very  little  success 
with  any  one  who  is  not  something  of  a  fool. 
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I  fancy  that  I  hear  some  one  saying: 
This  may  all  be  true;  but  my  practical 
difficulty  is  this:  I  often  have  to  talk  to 
people  whom  I  dislike,  or  to  whom  I  am  at 
least  quite  indifferent;  will  not  politeness 
require  me  to  pretend  to  be  interested  in 
them  when  I  am  not? 

No,  not  to  pretend  to  be  when  you  are 
not ;  but  to  he  interested.  For  here  we  face 
another  important  phase  of  duty,  and  one 
rarely  recognized— the  duty  of  ordering  and 
directing  our  likes  and  dislikes,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  drive  us  before  the  fitful 
gale  of  caprice.  The  foundation  of  a  polite 
sincerity  is  the  cultivation  of  generous 
emotions.  We  sometimes  feel  reserved 
and  unsympathetic  when  etiquette  loudly 
calls  for  demonstrative  expression.  If  we 
"catch  the  nearest  way,"  we  make  some 
voluble  speech  of  which  we  mean  not  a 
single  word ;  or,  if  we  scorn  this  petty  fal- 
sity, we  blurt  out  some  awkward  truth ;  or 
else  we  compromise  by  a  silence  that  car- 
ries the  frost-line  wherever  we  go,  even, 
perhaps,  fancying  ourselves  very  "  candid  " 
in  thus  "acting  just  as  we  feel."  This 
virtuous  view  of  the  case  serves  not  only 
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to  excuse  disagreeableness,  but  to  make  it 
in  a  way  meritorious.  Perhaps  if  we  should 
look  into  the  matter,  we  might  find  that 
we  are  not  justified  in  feeling  that  way  in 
the  first  place.  Certainly  the  feeling  must 
be  made  right  to  begin  with;  for  to  put 
on  the  semblance  of  agreeableness  when 
the  heart  is  full  of  cherished  animosities  is 
not  only  false,  but  futile.  Such  hypocrisy 
seldom  long  deceives,  and  the  social  con- 
quests that  it  makes  are  at  best  superficial, 
and  followed  by  tremendous  reactions. 
No  wonder  that  truth-loving  people  take 
refuge  in  the  silence  that  seems  so  golden 
by  contrast  with  silver-tongued  flattery; 
or  that,  regarding  this  species  of  deceit 
with  the  contempt  that  it  deserves,  they 
conceive  a  prejudice  against  all  social  pol- 
icy at  all  resembling  the  methods  of  the 
unscrupulous  tactician.  And  so  the  pen- 
dulum swings  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
we  find  aggressive  candor  or  non-committal 
silence  taking  the  name  of  sincerity  in  vain. 
In  vain,  because  these  very  things  done 
in  the  name  of  sincerity  are  not  sincere. 
Very  often  they  are  total  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  really  benevolent  people  who  do 
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them,  and  who,  if  some  emergency  should 
arise,  would  give  the  most  practical  dem- 
onstration of  kindness  of  heart. 

The  fallacy  lies  in  assuming  that  the  test 
of  sincerity  infidelity  to  a  moodj  whereas 
definite  purpose  should  dominate  mood.  We 
cannot  always  have  Sir  Launfal's  "rare 
June  day  "  that  makes  it  so  easy  "  for  the 
heart  to  be  true."  Like  Mr.  Jarndyce,  we 
find  "  the  wind  is  in  the  east "  at  times ;  but 
to  allow  this  mood  to  be  our  interpreter  is 
to  belie  the  real  self  that  should  find  true 
expression. 

While  St.  Paul  with  deep  humility  rec- 
ognized the  evil  "  warring  against  the  law 
of  his  mind,"  his  noble  spirit  renounced  it. 
With  intense  longing  to  rise  above  it,  he 
repudiated  its  identity  with  himself  when 
he  said,  "Now  then  it  is  no  more  I  that  do 
it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  His  mind 
was  ever  striving  against  the  weak  tyranny 
of  temper  and  mood.  Peculiarly  appro- 
priate at  the  close  of  such  a  life  are  the 
triumphant  words,  "  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight."  If  we  may  single  out  for  reverent 
admiration  any  one  of  his  characteristics, 
it  is  that  sublime  self-respect  which  makes 
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the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  the  most  dig- 
nified figure  in  human  history.  He  is  an 
exemplifier  of  the  egotism  that  is  right  and 
requisite :  the  kind  that  inspires  a  man  to 
make  the  best  of  himself,  and  to  cultivate 
those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  he 
recognizes  as  belonging  to  a  well-rounded 
character ;  and  that  makes  him  proud  and 
glad  to  master  a  wayward  temper  or  a  self- 
ish mood,  so  that  he  may  have  only  benevo- 
lent feelings  and  kind  words  to  give  to  his 
fellow-men.  This  is  an  echo  of  our  former 
discussion  of  self-mastery,  which  applies 
right  here. 

Nor  is  this  martyrdom.  Few  things  win 
more  compensation  than  the  subordination 
of  mood  to  purpose.  Sweet  are  the  echoes 
that  come  back  to  the  heart  when  it  bravely 
silences  its  minor  chords  that  it  may  send 
forth  a  song  in  the  major  key.  It  is  not 
only  right  but  joyful  to  be  generous  and 
helpful  and  sympathetic.  Blessed  be  this 
universal  afiirmative  that  furnishes  the 
major  premise  for  all  right  conclusions  re- 
garding social  duty. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  will  and  conscience 
to  establish  this  sympathetic  relation.  "Put 
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yourself  in  his  place  "  is  an  injunction  that 
may  be  at  least  approximately  obeyed ;  for 
however  much  the  accidents  of  life  may 
vary,  the  essentials  of  human  experience 
are  paralleled  in  all  lives ;  and  we  may  find 
points  of  sympathy  in  even  the  least  con- 
genial people,  if  we  try.  And  when  the 
tender  leaf  of  this  endogenous  purpose 
bursts  the  sheath  of  a  selfish  mood,  the 
sweet  blossom  of  genuine  kindness  must 
unfold.  And  then  shall  we  be  polite? 
Can  we  be  anything  else! 

Surely,  sincerity  and  politeness,  so  far 
from  being  opposed  to  each  other,  are,  at 
their  best,  inseparably  associated. 


XI 

CRITICISM 

In  every  thoughtful  conversation  the  re- 
marks exchanged  are  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  critical  opinions,  more  or  less 
discriminating  as  the  speaker  is  capable  of 
judgment,  more  or  less  earnest  and  posi- 
tive as  the  subject  is  vitally  important. 

Whenever  you  are  asked  to  give  an 
opinion,  it  is  equivalent  to  asking  you  to 
assume  the  authority  of  a  critic.  If  you 
are  sensible  that  your  questioner  is  anx- 
iously awaiting  your  decision,  you  will 
naturally  deliberate  before  replying ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  question  is  nonchalantly 
spoken,  you  may  feel  disposed  to  return  an 
equally  indifferent  answer.  But  it  is  for 
one's  own  advantage  always  to  make  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  precise  as  possi- 
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ble ;  for  sometimes  the  haphazard  query  of 
a  trivial  talker  may  be  a  useful  examina- 
tion question  for  a  deep  thinker.  It  may 
open  up  new  trains  of  thought  and  lead  to 
surprising  discoveries  in  the  world  of  ideas, 
while  at  the  instant  it  challenges  rapidity 
and  exactness  of  thought.  The  sudden 
demand  for  an  opinion  compels  the  talker 
to  rally  his  forces  instantly.  The  field- 
practice  of  an  army-corps  is  suggested  by 
the  mental  processes  through  which  the 
thinker  becomes  expert  in  making  prompt 
and  satisfactory  reply  to  the  query,  What 
do  you  think  ?  I  know  of  no  better  test  of 
impromptu  mental  agility  than  to  allow 
one's  self  to  be  subjected  for  one  hour  to 
the  artless  catechizing  of  a  prattling  child. 
If  your  opinion  is  sought,  try  to  have 
one.  If  you  are  obliged  to  plead  igno- 
rance, let  it  be  a  temporary  plea ;  resolve  to 
emulate  the  example  of  the  thrifty  shop- 
keeper who,  if  he  happens  not  to  have  the 
article  that  you  want,  promptly  says,  "  But 
I  wiU  get  it  for  you."  If  you  never  be- 
fore thought  of  this  particular  question, 
the  time  has  arrived  for  you  to  think  of 
it,  and  to  add  to  your  mental  store  all  the 
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new  knowledge  which  the  new  subject 
opens  up  to  you.  With  an  alert  mind,  one 
cannot  be  a  listless  talker.  The  conscious 
exercise  of  discrimination,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  intelligent  opinion,  are  a  source 
of  real  pleasure  to  the  thinker,  and  should 
make  his  words  worth  hearing.  We  are 
all  sensitive  to  the  difference  between  re- 
marks that  are  the  outgrowth  of  living 
thought  and  the  mechanical  sentences  that 
make  up  a  merely  conventional  chat. 
Without  being  opinionated,  or  seeming 
self-consciously  wise  or  judicial,  a  talker 
may  make  his  conversation  a  constant  ex- 
ercise of  his  reasoning  faculties.  He  need 
not  let  other  people  into  the  secret ;  often 
the  surface  play  of  wit  and  humor  is  the 
electric  flash  from  the  hidden  dynamo  of 
profound  reflection. 

A  vital  thinker  will  stimulate  other 
minds ;  his  influence  in  the  conversational 
circle  is  like  the  stir  of  life  in  budding  trees. 
Morally  his  responsibility  is  very  great, 
since  all  promptings  to  action  emanate 
from  the  conscious  or  unconscious  accep- 
tance of  certain  opinions  and  conclusions. 
To  a  conscientious  mind  it  is  a  serious 
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thing  to  be  an  accepted  critic,  knowing  that 
according  to  the  opinion  rendered  other 
men  will  order  their  lives  for  good  or  ill. 

Current  events  at  home  and  abroad, 
political  parties  and  the  measures  which 
they  represent,  enterprises  of  local  or  na- 
tional interest,  the  past  and  present  of 
literature  and  art,  the  grand  theories  of 
reform  in  one  way  and  another,  fill  a  broad 
field  from  any  part  of  which  the  interroga- 
tion-point may  be  fired  at  the  critic.  He 
must  be  a  well-informed  man  who  stands 
fire  without  flinching.  He  must  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  to 
give  opinions  of  immediate  value ;  he  must 
be  able  to  look  at  all  sides  of  the  question 
in  order  to  avoid  impracticable  extremes ; 
he  must  have  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions to  make  his  statements  with  sin- 
cerity. In  this  impersonal  phase  of 
criticism  there  is  little  embarrassment. 
One  may  be  quite  candid  without  hostility ; 
for  however  unwelcome  his  opinion  may 
be  to  some  members  of  the  circle,  it  is 
possible  to  preserve  a  pleasing  friendliness 
of  manner.  So  far  as  abstract  criticism 
goes,  his  mental  attitude  is  that  of  the  de- 
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bater,  and  he  runs  no  risk  of  hurting  any- 
one's feelings. 

Quite  different  are  the  conditions  when 
the  critic  is  called  upon  to  pass  personal 
judgments.  The  clear  head  must  now  be 
aided  by  the  generous  heart.  More  than 
that,  the  expert  in  analysis  who  has  tri- 
umphantly announced  the  microscopic 
distinctions  in  abstract  principles  may  find 
himself  baffled  when  searching  for  the 
minute  details  of  human  motives.  The 
most  powerful  lens  of  discernment,  aided 
by  the  brightest  reflector  that  experience 
and  analogy  can  furnish,  may  fail  him 
here ;  and  he  will  often  find  that  judgment 
must  be  silent  while  mercy  speaks.  The 
perfect  setting  of  this  thought  is  found  in 
"  Snow-Bound,"  in  the  lines  beginning : 

Where'er  her  troubled  path  may  be, 
The  Lord's  sweet  pity  with  her  go ! 

The  outward  wayward  life  we  see, 
The  bidden  springs  we  may  not  know. 

This  generous  extreme  of  charity  applies, 

of  course,  to  all  cases  of  waywardness  that 

is  chiefly  subjective  in  its  demonstration ; 

not  to  such  overt  acts  of  any  life  as  argue 
11 
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deliberate  and  selfish  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  others. 

Criticism  in  the  third  person,  broadly 
defined,  is  discussing  other  people  in  their 
absence;  and  it  comprehends  all  that  can 
be  said,  from  loudest  praise  to  severest 
denunciation. 

The  most  indefinite  phase  of  third-per- 
son criticism  is  what  is  popularly  called 
gossip.  The  noun  "gossip"  in  the  Early 
English  had  a  very  harmless  meaning. 
One's  gossip  was  his  or  her  most  familiar 
and  congenial  friend,  with  whom  the 
pleasantest  interchange  of  conversation 
was  maintained.  That  they  talked  about 
their  neighbors  is  without  doubt,  but  not 
necessarily  unkindly.  It  will  signify  a 
radical  change  in  human  nature  when  peo- 
ple do  not  talk  about  their  neighbors. 
What  subject,  outside  of  self,  can  be  so 
absorbing?  What  other  subject  ought  to 
be  so  interesting?  We  all  remember  that 
old  song : 

Do  they  miss  me  at  home— do  they  miss  me  ? 

'T  would  be  an  assurance  most  dear 
To  know  at  this  moment  some  loved  one 

Were  saying,  ^^  I  wish  he  were  here !  " 
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To  feel  that  the  group  at  the  fireside 
Were  thinking  of  me  as  I  roam— 

Oh,  yes,  't  would  be  joy  beyond  measure 
To  know  that  they  miss  me  at  home ! 

Very  often  there  is  a  third  party— one 
besides  the  talker  and  the  listener— who 
gets  the  blessing  and  the  inspiration  of  a 
conversation  that  goes  on  when  he  is  ab- 
sent. Who  has  not  felt  the  thrill  of  grate- 
ful pleasure  when  greeted  with  the  cheer- 
ful words,  "  Why,  we  were  just  talking  of 
you! ''  No  one  envies  the  man  of  whom  it 
was  written : 

Oh,  no ;  we  never  mention  him : 
His  name  is  never  heard. 

Primarily  speaking,  there  is  not  only  no 
wrong  in  talking  about  one's  neighbors,  but 
there  is  immeasurable  good  in  it  when  it 
means  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and  the  dis- 
position to  cooperate  and  make  the  great 
human  family  one  in  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. It  would  be  a  strange  transforma- 
tion if  to-morrow's  sun  should  rise  on  a 
world  where  no  man  then  or  thereafter 
should  speak  of  any  other  man  or  his 
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affairs.  What  would  become  of  the  print- 
ing-presses and  the  telegraph-wires  ?  Who 
would  write  a  song  or  paint  a  picture 
when  all  other  people  on  earth  had  ceased 
to  express  the  slightest  interest  in  him  or 
his  deeds?  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that 
things  in  general  would  be  at  a  stand- 
still; and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  they 
could  possibly  be  readjusted  to  the  new 
conditions. 

The  daily  habit  of  desultory  comment 
on  "  the  neighbors,"  in  which  neither  praise 
nor  blame  figures  noticeably,  may  be  on 
the  whole  innocuous,  and  chiefly  repre- 
hensible when  it  becomes  a  waste  of  time. 
In  order  to  approve  or  condemn  it,  the 
line  must  be  distinctly  drawn  between  an 
allowable  and  friendly  interest  and  the 
meddling  of  idle  curiosity.  The  former 
may  be  a  real  duty ;  the  latter  is  an  inde- 
fensible impertinence. 

A  mild  suggestion  of  the  talker's  opinion 
may  color  his  most  dispassionate  com- 
ments; but  his  words  become  a  criticism 
only  when  they  express  or  plainly  imply  a 
definite  judgment,  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able.   A  critical  expression  of  approval 
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amounts  to  the  saying  of  something  agree- 
able. Concerning  the  saying  of  pleasant 
things  little  need  be  said.  It  can  never  be 
wrong  or  injurious  to  speak  kindly  of  the 
absent  within  the  bounds  of  truth,  though 
tact  may  sometimes  counsel  a  certain 
moderation  in  the  expression  of  praise 
when  it  implies  some  contrast  that  may  be 
painful  to  another  present.  To  go  into 
raptures  over  the  surpassing  loveliness  of 
golden  hair  to  a  roomful  of  girls  whose 
locks  "  rival  the  raven's  wing,"  or  to  boast 
of  your  wife's  housewifely  skill  in  certain 
particulars  in  which  your  hostess  is  mani- 
festly deficient,  may  be  an  awkward  and 
unnecessary  suggestion  of  the  "odious 
comparison."  People  who  are  not  envi- 
ous, and  who  really  admire  with  you  the 
beauty  or  talent  that  you  extol,  may  yet 
be  vaguely  hurt  by  these  reflections.  We 
need  not  dwell  upon  this;  a  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient. 

But  it  is  a  sterner  question  what  to  do 
with  adverse  criticism.  Here  we  tread  on 
dangerous  ground— peculiarly  dangerous 
because  it  is  so  hard  to  be  quite  sure  of  the 
spirit  and  motive  of  such  criticisms.    Here 
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the  heart,  that  is  so  "deceitful  above  all 
things,"  works  some  of  its  most  stupen- 
dous self-delusions.  Stung  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  rival's  superiority,  envy 
avenges  itself  by  a  bitter  slur  upon  the 
very  gifts  in  which  it  has  been  surpassed. 
Much  of  the  adverse  comment  heard  in 
social  conversation  is  an  open  or  covert 
expression  of  personal  ill  will ;  it  is  totally 
unworthy  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  criti- 
cism, since  it  derives  no  element  of  its 
judgment  from  the  facts  or  merits  of  the 
case.  Flippant  wit  may  garble  honest 
words ;  malice  may  deliberately  misrepre- 
sent by  an  ingenious  misinterpretation; 
dishonesty  may  shield  itself  by  aspersing 
another;  whining  self-pity  may  vent  its 
peevishness  in  resentful  complaints  that 
are  virtual  falsehoods  concerning  others. 
How  meanly  small  some  women  can  be, 
with  their  cruel  ridicule  and  spiteful  in- 
nuendos,  their  jealous  depreciations  and 
exultant  flaw-finding!  In  all  this  world 
there  is  not  a  more  repulsive  deformity 
than  the  warped  soul  that  thus  unwittingly 
reveals  itself. 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
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detestableness  of  this  kind  of  adverse  criti- 
cism. It  is  usually  so  shallow  intellectu- 
ally, and  so  pitifully  transparent  as  to  its 
animus,  that  it  does  not  mislead  any 
thoughtful  hearer,  although  it  does  exert 
an  insidious  and  damaging  influence  over 
people  who  are  unreflecting  and  easily  led. 
Let  us  dismiss  this  phase  of  the  subject  by 
saying  that  hostile  comment,  with  no  real 
discrimination  and  no  honest  purpose,  is 
ruled  out,  as  not  being  comprehended  in 
the  correct  definition  of  the  term  "criti- 
cism." 

By  third-person  criticism  proper  is 
meant  such  judgments  and  comments 
passed  in  the  conversational  circle  as  grow 
out  of  the  legitimate  notice  taken  of  the 
social  character  and  conduct  of  people, 
with  the  public-spirited  purpose  to  extol 
what  is  praiseworthy,  encourage  what  is 
wholesome,  sharply  challenge  the  doubtful, 
and  unhesitatingly  denounce  a  recognized 
evil. 

If  the  record  that  a  man  makes  is  hon- 
orable and  every  way  admirable,  social 
comment  heartily  sounds  his  merited 
praise.    This  definite  expression  of  criti- 
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cal  approval  starts  in  the  conversational 
circle,  among  personal  acquaintances.  It 
may  subsequently  find  its  way  into  the 
Associated  Press  and  cable  despatches,  and 
be  reiterated  by  the  newspapers  of  the 
civilized  world ;  but  it  begins  at  home.  The 
conversational  circle  has  no  more  gratify- 
ing experience  than  when  it  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bestow  praise  on  unquestioned 
desert.  A  man  cannot  do  a  better  thing 
for  society  than  so  to  order  his  conduct  as 
to  furnish  an  opportunity  of  this  kind. 

But  the  same  acumen  that  enables  in- 
telligent people  to  discover  merits  compels 
them  also  to  recognize  faults  and  follies. 
If  a  man  is  drifting  in  a  direction  that 
bodes  evil  to  himself  and  discredit  to  the 
community,  society  looks  on  in  the  sig- 
nificant silence  of  a  suspended  judgment. 
Well  for  the  man  thus  drifting  if  he  can 
sense  this  pause  and  accept  its  warning  in 
time.  But  if,  heeding  nothing,  he  goes 
recklessly  on  to  some  daring  fracture  of 
the  social  code,  the  day  of  judgment  comes, 
and  society  punishes  the  offender  by  its 
stern  disapprobation.  True,  the  court 
discriminates ;  there  may  be  leniency,  re- 
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mission,  for  the  heedless  pranks  of 
effervescent  youth,  and  pardon  for  any 
one,  however  reckless  he  may  have  been, 
who  sincerely  regrets  and  atones  for  his 
misdemeanor.  When  the  man  sets  about 
reforming  himself,  society,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, will  find  that  the  wisest  thing 
to  do  is  to  forgive  and  forget.  Yet  the 
social  circle  does  but  compromise  its  dig- 
nity by  pardoning  an  intriguing  scoundrel, 
who  would  show  his  contempt  for  the  very 
court  that  had  absolved  him  by  using  its 
indulgence  as  an  unlimited  carte  blanche. 
In  such  a  case  society  must  protest,  or  be 
itself  humiliated. 

And  this  adverse  criticism  is  sooner  or 
later  passed  in  the  conversational  circle. 
That  much  comment  goes  on  simultane- 
ously of  the  useless  or  worse  than  useless 
sort  is  unfortunately  true;  and  since  the 
latter  form  of  adverse  criticism  is  all  wrong, 
many  people  hastily  assume  that  all  criti- 
cism is  uncharitable— as  it  would  be  if 
its  purpose  were  but  to  find  fault.  This 
is  never  the  sole  object  of  the  dignified 
critic.  With  him,  a  fault  found  is  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  a  fault  corrected, 
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or  the  influence  of  a  bad  example  nullified 
by  timely  rebuke.  There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  the  indiscrimi- 
nate vituperation  of  sensational  gossip  and 
the  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  verdict  of 
well-founded  disapproval.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  for  some  persons  to  see  this 
difference  or  to  comprehend  that  the  law 
of  kindness  may  forbid  the  one  and  com- 
mand the  other  for  the  public  good.  In 
revolt  against  the  unjust  severity  of  un- 
principled talkers,  kind-hearted  people 
incline  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Then, 
too,  the  effusive  critic  most  active  in 
moralizing  on  this  question  is  of  the  sen- 
timental type  whose  weak  platitudes— 
generally  quite  in  the  abstract— are  uttered 
in  the  plaintive  semitone  affected  by  the 
crude  elocutionist  when  essaying  to 
"reach  the  heart"  of  his  audience.  Not 
infrequently  this  is  done  because  it  is  for 
some  reason  to  his  interest  to  awaken 
sympathy  and  put  reflection  to  sleep.  His 
superabundance  of  gush  and  paucity  of 
common  sense  are  exasperating  to  a  think- 
ing mind. 
Kindness  is  most  commendable;  if  we 
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must  err,  let  it  be  on  the  side  of  generos- 
ity ;  but  a  soft  heart  and  a  soft  head  make 
a  poor  combination  for  a  critic.  A  wily 
wrong-doer  who  intrenches  himself  behind 
a  fallacy  can  easily  mislead  both  head  and 
heart  by  the  facile  use  of  some  universal 
proposition,  which  so  readily  convinces  a 
shallow  thinker.  A  favorite  device  of  the 
deliberate  sophist  in  morals  is  to  address 
his  quasi-argument  to  the  tender  religious 
conscience  of  well-meaning  but  by  no 
means  logical  people,  and  by  an  artful 
correlating  of  isolated  Bible  texts  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  unlimited  elasticity  of 
the  mantle  of  charity,  without  letting  them 
suspect  how  adroitly  he  is  transforming  it 
into  a  cloak  for  sin.  The  syllogism  around 
which  his  dissertation  rambles  is :  talking 
about  people  is  wrong;  criticism  is  talk- 
ing about  people;  therefore  criticism  is 
wrong.  And  with  this  freshet-like  sweep 
of  the  universal  affirmative  he  carries  down 
everything  between  the  banks— the  be- 
wildered listeners  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  debris.  To  be  sure,  sometimes  this  sort 
of  an  expounder  of  the  Scriptures  is  him- 
self a  product  of  a  lifelong  instruction  in 
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shallow  fallacies,  and  really  believes  what 
he  says.  But  in  other  cases  he  is  what  is 
significantly  described  as  "no  fool,"  and 
knows  perfectly  well  what  he  is  about  in 
thus  encouraging  in  others  a  convenient 
blindness  to  social  delinquencies. 

I  have  in  mind  an  illustration  of  this,— 
from  long  ago  and  far  away,— the  case  of 
a  man  who,  absorbed  in  distinctly  secular 
pursuits  during  the  week,  on  Sunday  min- 
istered to  his  emotional  nature  and  his 
harmless  approbativeness  by  "teaching" 
a  "  sweet  class  of  very  lovely  young  ladies," 
to  whom,  in  dulcet  tones,  he  fed  the  pabu- 
lum of  the  before-mentioned  universal 
affirmative.  Despite  its  purring  softness, 
the  insinuating  voice  harbored  a  tone  that 
might  easily  develop  into  a  snarl;  and 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  unuttered 
warning:  "If  you  dare  to  discover  and 
criticize  wrong,  you  shall  yourself  be  ad- 
judged besmirched  by  the  fact  of  such  dis- 
covery and  criticism."  I  have  heard  him 
explicate  the  "charity"  idea  in  the  usual 
namby-pamby  way,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  which  (when  you  took  into  consideration 
the  words,  the  tones,  the  inflections,  the 
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pauses,  and  the  significant  parentheses) 
was  this :  "  My  dear  young  lady,  you  may 
know  that  there  is  evil  in  the  world,  but  you 
must  ignore  it ;  you  must  never  let  it  touch 
your  life ;  you  must  never  be  conscious  of 
its  existence ;  for  if  you  do,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  decide  that  you  are  not  a  lovely 
young  lady."  The  awful  uncertainty  as  to 
what  he  might  think  was  sufficient  to 
terrify  any  "  lovely  young  lady  "  into  being 
as  much  of  a  pharisaical  hypocrite  as  her 
instructor  could  desire.  As  I  sat  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream  and  listened  to  the  rip- 
pling current  adown  which  the  "sweet 
class  "  were  supposed  to  be  drifting,  I  was 
curiously  reminded  of  something  that  I 
had  read  about  the  habits  of  certain  birds 
that,  in  order  to  hide  their  nests  from  the 
egg-hunting  naturalist,  keep  up  a  most 
engaging  chatter  in  some  distant  glade. 
With  this  remote  analogy  flashing  into 
mind,  I  mentally  queried :  Well,  sir,  what 
have  you  to  hide!  The  impromptu  ques- 
tion was  answered  very  soon  after,  when 
it  became  an  open  secret  that  there  was  a 
certain  dark  alley  in  that  man's  life  which 
he  was  not  at  all  anxious  for  the  dwellers 
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on  the  avenue  to  discover.  Whether,  with 
hand-shaking  designs  on  the  clergyman 
(and  the  ulterior  purpose  of  securing  a  use- 
ful social  introduction),  he  still  assumes 
a  spotless  white  tie,  and,  carrying  under 
his  arm  an  Oxford  Bible  of  the  finest  bind- 
ing procurable,  invades  a  Sunday-school 
Bible  class  in  every  town  where  he  hap- 
pens to  stop  over  Sunday,  I  am  not  at 
present  informed;  but  I  think  it  quite 
probable.  When  the  Ethiopian  changes 
his  skin  and  the  leopard  his  spots,  the 
religious  hypocrite— that  most  irreclaim- 
able of  sinners— may  be  expected  to  lay 
aside  his  mask. 

If  all  stern  criticism  in  the  conversa- 
tional circle  could  be  browbeaten  into 
silence  and  effectually  muzzled,  it  would 
be  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  the  dare-devil  ele- 
ment, who  would  thus  be  liberated  from 
the  restraint  that,  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world,  sets  the  limits  of  their  auda- 
cious impudence.  Wherever  such  brow- 
beating and  muzzling  obtains  to  any  extent 
the  sappers  and  miners  of  tolerated  wrong 
are  at  work  under  the  foundations  of 
society. 
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The  right  to  approve  and  the  right  to 
condemn  belong  to  the  social  circle.  I  do 
not  mean  that  one  should  go  about  like  an 
assessor  to  note  down  in  a  book  every  last 
item  of  responsibility  in  other  people's 
lives,  in  order  to  tax  them  to  the  utmost 
for  what  they  do  or  say.  But  the  con- 
spicuous facts  of  any  life  that  is  lived  in 
the  eye  of  the  community  are  open  to 
legitimate  criticism,  and  in  a  sense  are 
public  property,  in  that  the  general  level 
of  the  community  is  affected  by  the  rise  or 
fall  of  one  of  its  members.  No  person  can 
be  independent  in  society;  that  would  be 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Every  individ- 
ual member  owes  allegiance  to  the  organi- 
zation ;  and  he  cannot  escape  this  require- 
ment unless  he  flees  to  the  wilderness.  It 
is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of 
society  to  keep  its  constituent  members 
under  surveillance,  and,  if  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  social  integrity,  to 
arraign  an  unscrupulous  wrong-doer  be- 
fore the  high  court  of  the  conversational 
circle,  the  tribunal  dreaded  by  social 
offenders.  Let  those  object  whose  lives 
do  not  bear  inspection. 
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Not  every  day  nor  everywhere  are  these 
grave  judgments  pronounced.  Superflu- 
ous discussion  degenerates  into  pernicious 
gossip.  Discretion  is  conservative;  but 
self-respect  demands  that  every  one  should 
define  his  own  position  on  a  question  of 
right  or  wrong.  One  may  not  choose  to 
canvass  disagreeable  subjects ;  but  when 
they  face  him  with  a  direct  challenge  it 
argues  moral  cowardice  or  moral  indiffer- 
ence to  evade  the  expression  of  an  honest 
opinion. 

Happy  is  the  social  circle  that  has  never 
been  forced  to  meet  such  a  challenge. 
Happy  is  the  member  of  society  to  whom 
all  of  his  associates  may  point  with  pride, 
whose  own  conscience  acquits  him  of  hav- 
ing wittingly  done  anything  to  degrade 
the  status  of  his  community.  If  every  man 
realized  how  much  the  world  may  gain  or 
lose  by  Ms  loyalty  or  disloyalty  to  the 
social  compact,  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
man  would  dare  to  he  anything  but  his 
level  best— for  himself,  his  fellow-man, 
and  his  Grod. 
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CRITICISM  {Continued) 

Ckiticism  in  the  second  person  is  the 
crucial  test  of  good  sense  and  sympathy. 
Here,  as  in  third-person  criticism,  we  find 
many  phases  that  are  reprehensible.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  querulous  fault- 
finding, scolding,  belligerent  denunciation, 
and  all  the  hostile  overtures  of  a  quarrel- 
some nature  are  utterly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  refined  conversation.  Another 
phase  scarcely  less  unpleasant— though 
meant  to  be  friendly— is  that  of  habitual 
gratuitous  suggestion.  "  What  makes  you 
do  that  way!"  "Why  don't  you  do  this 
way?"  are  the  constant  queries  of  the 
nagging  adviser  who  thinks  that  his  way 
is  always  the  right  way ;  who,  recognizing 
only  one  possible  interpretation  of  a  duty, 
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insists  upon  thrusting  that  one  idea  upon 
everybody  else,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
rarely  are  two  people  situated  precisely 
alike  with  respect  to  that  or  any  other 
duty.  Between  equals  in  years  and  ex- 
perience, advice  and  criticism  are  at  best 
only  approximate.  The  point  of  exact 
duty  is  located  by  each  one  for  himself; 
else  why  was  each  one  endowed  with  a 
brain  and  a  conscience  of  his  own !  Valu- 
able as  criticism  in  the  second  person  may 
be  when  appropriate,  it  is  entirely  out  of 
place  when  offered  without  due  warrant 
from  the  circumstances  and  the  relations 
of  the  parties. 

Legitimate  criticism  in  the  second  per- 
son, as  in  the  third  person,  discovers 
beauties  as  well  as  blemishes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  more  delicate  matter  to  bestow 
direct  commendation.  One  may  be  very 
outspoken  in  the  third  person  without 
disconcerting  anybody,  but  to  say  sub- 
stantially the  same  things  to  a  person's 
face  requires  more  tact.  To  compliment 
without  flattery ;  to  give  a  sensitive  person 
the  full  assurance  of  kind  approval,  with- 
out covering  him  with  confusion  by  the 
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embarrassing  directness  of  the  tribute ;  to 
encourage  a  timid  one  by  the  reassuring 
words  that  are  not  only  a  recognition  of 
what  he  has  done,  but  a  quiet  inspiration 
for  his  future;  to  add  to  the  unbiased 
verdict  of  the  critic  the  hearty  sympathy 
of  friendship— these  are  some  of  the  things 
that,  when  done  to  perfection,  make  hfe 
worth  living.  Surely  it  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  criticize  when  all  that  we  observe 
is  creditable  to  all  concerned. 

If  flattery  has  slain  its  thousands,  dis- 
couragement has  slain  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands. Where  there  is  one  overween- 
ingly  conceited  person  who  needs  to  be 
thoroughly  humbled,  there  are  ten  dis- 
trustful people  who  need  to  hear  the 
kindly  voice  of  appreciation.  A  little 
praise  for  some  small  merit  may  tip  the 
scale  for  hope  against  despair.  It  is  worth 
while  to  speak  an  encouraging  word— to 
see  the  light  sweep  over  a  shadowed  face 
as  the  sunshine  chases  a  cloud  away  from 
a  clover-field.  I  wonder  that  we  do  not 
oftener  treat  ourselves  to  such  a  pleasant 
sight ;  that  we  so  often  forget,  and  pass  by 
in  a  silence  that  chills  as  effectually  as 
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spoken  blame.  Many  a  genius  has  been 
dwarfed  in  childhood  through  a  wrong 
system  of  education  in  which  the  mistaken 
idea  that  "a  child's  pride  must  be  kept 
down"  was  a  fundamental  principle;  the 
operation  of  which  resulted  in  giving  him 
a  mean  opinion  of  himself;  and,  with  no 
faith  in  his  own  possibilities,  he  has  gi'own 
up  in  spiritless  mediocrity.  If  I  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  education  of  a  thousand 
children,  I  should  try  to  make  an  egotist  of 
every  one  of  them— in  this  sense,  that  he 
should  feel  that  it  is  a  grand  responsibility 
to  be  himself,  an  individual  entity  from  the 
hand  of  a  wise  Creator,  whose  will  it  is  not 
"  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  per- 
ish." I  should  encourage  every  child  to 
respect  the  talent  that  he  has  received, 
even  as  he  reveres  the  Power  who  gave  it, 
and  to  cultivate  his  faculties,  finding  whole- 
some help  in  appreciation  and  a  legitimate 
incentive  in  praise,  and  withal  uplifted 
and  inspired  by  that  sublime  assurance, 
"There  is  a  spirit  in  man:  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  un- 
derstanding." I  believe  that  the  children 
who  are  taught  to  respect  themselves  are 
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in  later  years  the  men  and  women  whom 
the  world  has  cause  to  respect. 

When  discussing  "  sincerity  and  polite- 
ness "  we  had  in  mind  the  usual  conditions, 
which  call  for  no  sharply  defined  opinions, 
no  stern  analysis  of  conduct.  When  we  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  adverse  criticism  in 
the  second  person  it  may  seem  that  here 
possibly  the  harmony  of  politeness  and 
sincerity  may  be  disturbed.  Honest  criti- 
cism may  deal  in  rugged  truth  that  at  best 
seems  a  very  cruel  kindness.  We  have 
only  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  principle 
already  recognized,  that  methods  are  jus- 
tified by  motive  and  purpose.  The  sur- 
geon is  not  cruel  who  performs  a  delicate 
and  painful  operation  to  save  the  life  of 
a  patient.  So,  "  incisive  criticism,"  wisely 
and  skilfully  given,  may  be,  not  an  aim- 
less infliction  of  pain,  but  a  moral  surgi- 
cal operation.  And  in  both  cases,  the 
physical  and  the  moral,  a  blunder  may  be 
a  tragedy.  Knowledge,  nerve,  skill,  wis- 
dom—these are  requisite  for  the  surgeon 
and  for  the  critic ;  and  no  one  can  hope  to 
accomplish  any  good  in  either  character 
who  is  uncertain  in  his  purpose  or  reck- 
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less  in  his  methods.  The  analogy  is  borne 
out  still  in  the  comparative  inf requency  of 
occasions  for  this  extremely  incisive  criti- 
cism. If  we  measured  by  the  actual  num- 
ber of  times  that  we  are  likely  to  have 
this  duty  to  perform,  we  should  say  that  it 
is  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  unit  of 
conversational  activity.  But  measured  by 
the  moral  responsibility  involved,  and  by 
the  demand  that  is  made  on  tact  and  sym- 
pathy and  patience,  we  recognize  these 
occasions  as  vital  emergencies,  requiring 
thoughtful  study  if  we  are  to  meet  them 
honestly  and  successfully. 

Some  peculiar  features  strike  us  at  once. 
It  is  rarely  that  this  second-person  criti- 
cism is  given  in  the  open  conversational 
circle.  Only  under  peculiar  circumstances 
would  this  be  a  wise  or  courteous  thing  to 
do.  Whether  it  is  one  friend  speaking  to 
another  in  private  conference,  or  a  parent 
or  teacher  addressing  a  group  all  of  whom 
need  the  same  "line  upon  line,"  the  feel- 
ing is  that  the  talk  is  confidential,  and, 
in  its  earnest  seriousness,  represents  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  conversation.  Ad- 
verse criticism  uttered  in  the  presence  of 
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strangers  is  refined  cruelty,— a  fault  in 
itself  far  worse  than  the  fault  that  it  was 
designed  to  correct,— and  shows  the  critic 
to  be  so  inconsiderate  that  his  judgments 
are  immediately  discounted  by  the  chance 
listener. 

The  motive  of  the  true  critic  is  to  induce 
a  change  for  the  better.  That  personal 
criticism  will  be  most  effective  which  does 
not  stop  at  general  counsel  and  reproof, 
but  which  adds  thereto  immediate  and 
practical  suggestion.  It  is  not  enough  to 
shout  to  a  wayfarer  the  warning  that  he  is 
taking  the  wrong  road ;  he  needs  further, 
and  at  once,  to  be  told  to  "turn  to  the 
right."  And  if  the  way  is  long  and  the 
path  is  steep,  it  is  fortunate  if  his  oblig- 
ing fellow-pilgrim  can  give  him  a  lift  as 
well.  Advice  that  is  given  in  the  cheerful 
let-me-help-you  spirit  is  sure  to  carry  with 
it  a  valid  inspiration. 

However  severely  candid  the  critic  may 
think  it  his  duty  to  be,  he  should  be  delib- 
erate and  gentle,  remembering  that  in 
analyzing  the  conduct  of  another  he  is 
examining  into  the  workings  of  an  immor- 
tal soul.    A  real,  personal  interest  in  the 
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one  criticized  can  rarely  be  felt  by  a 
stranger ;  and  truly  one's  best  and  dearest 
friend  should  be  his  keenest  critic,  for 
none  other  can  mingle  with  sharpest  cen- 
sure a  just  recognition  of  the  good  quali- 
ties that  even  the  most  perverse  charac- 
ter may  have,  but  which  the  impersonal 
critic  who  merely  notes  the  specific  fault 
would  altogether  overlook.  The  heart 
should  speak  in  the  melody  of  the  voice, 
and  the  soul  should  look  out  of  its  win- 
dows, and  eye  and  tone  should  say  more 
eloquently  than  words,  "You  are  worth 
helping  to  be  better— so  much  good  should 
become  best;  if  I  find  fault  with  what  you 
are,  it  is  to  remind  you  how  infinitely  bet- 
ter you  may  be." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  personal  criti- 
cism can  ever  be  influential  unless  this 
vital  essence  of  loyal  affection  permeates 
it.  One  who  would  be  driven  to  despon- 
dency or  roused  to  resentment  by  a  one- 
sided—and therefore  unjust— criticism 
would  almost  certainly  feel  disposed  to  act 
upon  advice  given  to  him  by  a  friend  brave 
enough  to  tell  him  the  truth  about  his 
failings.     Sometimes  the  gratitude  for  this 
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unselfish  bravery  is  slow  to  manifest  itseK. 
The  critic  must  be  sustained  by  a  strong 
faith  in  future  results,  for  he  may  have  to 
wait  a  long  time  for  his  reward.  The 
churchyard  grass  may  wave  for  many  a 
year  above  his  silent  dust  before  the  heed- 
less ones  for  whom  he  was  so  deeply  soli- 
citous honor  his  memory  with  their  tardy 
thanks. 

For,  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  the  critic 
to  be  judicious  in  his  purpose  and  method, 
it  is  perhaps  harder  still  for  the  object  of 
criticism  to  accept  it  in  the  proper  spirit. 
His  self-esteem  refuses  to  recognize  his  own 
portrait  sketched  from  this  angle  of  obser- 
vation. This  irregularity  of  profile  he  has 
never  suspected  when  scanning  compla- 
cently the  smooth  oval  contour  that  faced 
him  in  his  own  mirror.  The  experience  of 
"seeing  oursePs  as  ithers  see  us"  is  often 
more  surprising  than  agreeable ;  but  mak- 
ing liberal  allowance  for  the  possible  in- 
termixture of  personal  feeling,  and  the 
errors  of  judgment  that  the  wisest  critic 
may  not  entirely  avoid,  it  still  remains  that 
a  sharp  criticism  as  a  rule  comes  fairly 
near  the  truth;    and  the  most  sensible 
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thing  that  the  criticized  one  can  do  is  to 
face  it  manfully  and  make  use  of  all  the 
hints  for  self -improvement  that  it  conveys. 
Whoever  can  at  once  do  this  proves 
that  he  was  not  very  far  away  from  the 
straight  line.  The  more  at  fault  a  person 
is,  the  more  he  resents  any  criticism  on 
his  conduct.  Instead  of  availing  himself 
of  its  instruction  and  caution,  he  ostenta- 
tiously defies  it.  Self-righteous  people, 
likewise,  seldom  derive  benefit  from  the 
critic's  admonitions.  They  prefer  to  con- 
sider themselves  "  persecuted  "  when  peo- 
ple note  and  comment  upon  their  conduct ; 
and  having  obstinately  decided  to  "gang 
their  ain  gait,"  regardless  of  code  or  com- 
ment, they  indulge  in  a  self- conceited 
reverie— which  they  call  "  praying  over  it " 
—in  which  they  demand  that  Heaven  shall 
stand  by  them  in  their  predetermined 
course.  Such  prayers  astound  the  religious 
sense  of  reasonable  people ;  but  the  fallacy- 
blinded,  morally  mystified  persons  who 
offer  them  are  densely  unconscious  of  their 
shocking  irreverence.  The  most  pointed 
censure  may  fail  to  enhghten  them.    As  a 
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rushliglit  in  a  London  fog,  so  is  the  word 
of  criticism  in  the  enveloping  mist  of  self- 
ish egotism. 

The  recipient  of  criticism  must  have  the 
best  graces  of  a  good  listener  if  he  accepts 
his  ordeal  without  betraying  the  quick 
resentment  that  is  often  the  first  impulsive 
response  of  his  spirit.  Whether  it  be  the 
ominous  hum  of  social  comment  that 
reaches  tingling  ears  by  casual  report,  or 
the  direct  rebuke  or  advice  that  is  given  to 
one  alone,  erring  humanity  will  do  well  to 
accept  its  lessons  patiently.  Any  one  who 
has  lived  long  enough  to  look  back  upon 
several  decades  of  varied  life  experience 
knows  now  that  his  best  friends  were 
those  who  told  him  kindly  but  firmly  of 
his  faults.  He  may  remember  the  revolt 
of  his  wounded  pride,  and  the  intense 
umbrage  that  he  took  at  the  counsel  and 
reproof  of  his  elders.  The  turbulent  surge 
of  his  rebellious  spirit  made  driftwood  of 
much  that  should  have  been  taken  aboard 
his  craft  as  cargo  and  ballast.  He  looks 
back  sorrowfully  upon  the  reckless  waste ; 
he  now  understands  that  his  critic  sought 
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to  make  Mm  happier— not  by  flattering  his 
vanity  for  a  day,  but  by  promoting  his  per- 
manent welfare.  The  ultimate  "happier" 
has  been  reached  through  much  that  felt 
like  unhappiness  at  the  time— the  chasten- 
ing that  was  not  joyous,  but  grievous,  but 
which  is  now  yielding  its  peaceable  fruit. 
For  he  is  conscious  that  the  best  that  he  is 
to-day  is  the  harvest  of  seed-grain  that,  in 
spite  of  his  ungrateful  neglect,  found  lodg- 
ment in  the  weed-grown  garden  of  his  way- 
ward heart. 

If  in  these  pages  I  have  dwelt  more  upon 
the  underlying  sentiment  than  upon  the 
mode  of  outward  expression,  it  is  because 
the  latter  is  so  entirely  an  outgrowth  of 
the  former.  As  to  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing a  conversation  that  embodies  personal 
criticism,  there  is  nothing  essentially 
peculiar  or  unusual.  But  it  demands  the 
highest  degi-ee  of  conversational  skill,  and 
involves  some  difficult  combinations  of 
qualities:  courtesy,  with  candor;  firm 
self-respect,  with  deference  to  others ;  con- 
siderate leniency,  with  righteous  severity ; 
patience  and  charity  for  the  erring,  with 
unyielding  opposition  to  the  error. 
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"  And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things ! " 
Few  of  us  often,  some  of  us  never.  And 
no  one  should  attempt  the  delicate  task 
who  is  not  intuitively  sure  that  the  hour 
and  the  event  call  for  him  to  speak. 
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XIII 
THE  YOUNG  CONVERSATIONALIST 

While  the  "social  world,"  convention- 
ally speaking,  is  composed  of  adults  only, 
the  actual  social  world  includes  the  chil- 
dren. The  quaint  ideas  of  little  people  are 
part  of  the  atmosphere  of  thought.  The 
simple  emotions  and  primitive  judgments 
of  youth  are  in  their  way  as  valuable 
atmospheric  elements  as  the  more  deliber- 
ate, qualified,  and  policy-guarded  remarks 
of  later  years.  In  the  informal  social  cir- 
cle the  children  are  frequently  present, 
and  their  social  training  in  early  youth 
should  develop  naturally  their  conversa- 
tional powers. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  a  child's  life 
"  why  "  is  the  principal  word  in  its  vocabu- 
lary, and  throughout  the  undergraduate 
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period  the  interrogation-point  veryproperly 
figures  largely.  But  even  the  infant  doubt- 
less has  opinions;  he  clearly  indicates 
preferences  and  aversions  that  are  not 
merely  physical  instincts.  Certainly  at  a 
very  early  age  inquiry  alternates  with 
comment.  The  young  thinker  contributes 
to  the  family  conversation  his  little  state- 
ments of  impressions  and  beliefs,  and  lo ! 
the  conversationalist  of  the  future  has 
begun  his  career.  He  is  generally  allowed 
to  blunder  along  as  best  he  may,  though 
the  trend  that  he  takes  is  controlled  by 
the  character  and  conduct  of  his  elder 
associates. 

The  child  of  intelligently  educated  parents 
early  betrays  the  hereditary  instinct  of  ac- 
curacy in  language  and  utterance  ;  following 
the  constant  trend  of  precept  and  example, 
the  child's  intuition  becomes  a  primitive 
judgment  sustained  by  the  logical  deduc- 
tions of  his  riper  years.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  for  children  to  look  back  to  the  dim 
twilight  of  childhood  and  to  reflect  that 
there  are  some  things  essentially  pertaining 
to  correct  speech  that  they  always  knew, 
and  to  remember  that  this  is  because  their 
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parents  knew  these  things  so  thoroughly 
before  them.  Such  children  are  graceful 
conversationalists  from  the  day  that  they 
learn  to  frame  their  first  sentences.  It  is 
no  hardship  for  them  to  refrain  from  being 
ungrammatical,  for  the  correct  word  or 
phrase  is  the  only  one  that  they  are  famil- 
iar with.  When  they  are  put  through  the 
class-room  drills  in  elocution,  they  have  no 
radical  mistakes  to  correct.  They  do  not 
lose  time  in  practice  hour,  as  their  less 
fortunate  classmates  do,  snickering  in 
shamefaced  amusement  over  the  pronun- 
ciation exercises  which  transform  the  famil- 
iar "caff"  into  that  hitherto  unknown 
animal,  the  calf.  The  latter  class  of  young 
people  have  a  hard  task  before  them,  and 
it  will  take  years  for  them  to  acquire  the 
easy  habit  that  is  second  nature,  and  which 
will  place  them  on  a  par  with  the  child  of 
early  culture  in  the  matter  of  spontaneous 
conversational  grace.  In  many  cases  the 
faults  of  heredity  and  early  influence  seem 
hopelessly  dominant,  though  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  individual  may  not  con- 
quer the  worst  difficulties  with  patient  per- 
severance.     Parents    should    be    correct 
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models  for  their  children.  Example  is 
always  more  effective  than  precept,  and 
this  is  nowhere  truer  than  in  the  formation 
of  conversational  habits.  No  child— or 
grown  person— can  be  habitually  careless 
at  home,  and  keep  a  fine  "  society  manner  " 
in  reserve  for  special  occasions;  unfortu- 
nately, it  will  not  heep.  The  daily,  hourly 
custom  will  resume  sway  at  the  most  in- 
opportune times,  and  make  humiliating 
revelation  of  the  e very-day  slovenliness  of 
speech.  The  home  habit  is  the  controlling 
habit ;  no  outside  influence  can  materially 
antagonize  it  for  better  or  worse.  We  feel 
justified  in  holding  parents  accountable  for 
the  kind  of  conversational  start  that  they 
give  to  their  children,  and  especially  for 
the  example  that  they  set  before  them. 

The  child  in  the  social  circle  is  usually 
either  the  central  figure  or  the  snubbed 
nonentity.  In  some  families  the  children 
are  permitted  to  take  full  charge  of  the 
conversation,  while  the  parents  admiringly 
listen.  The  youthful  talker  soon  gets  the 
idea  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  way, 
and  he  habitually  occupies  the  main  line. 
Any  unwary  adult  who  ventures  on  the 
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track  meets  a  prompt  collision;  and  if, 
having  something  to  say,  he  essays  with 
gentle  art  to  side-track  the  "  young  hope- 
ful," the  parents  unmistakably  resent  it. 
Only  an  exceptionally  well-balanced  child 
escapes  becoming  offensively  pert  and 
conceited  under  these  conditions.  In 
other  homes  the  children  are  kept  under 
the  continual  extinguisher,  "Hush!" 
They  are  given  to  understand  that  their 
ideas  are  too  insignificant  for  older  people 
to  notice.  Such  a  training  makes  the  child 
bashful,  self-distrustful,  and  awkwardly 
silent.  In  both  of  these  extreme  instances 
the  parents  seem  to  be  entirely  oblivious 
of  any  relation  between  the  present  cause 
and  the  future  effect.  They  apparently 
take  it  for  granted  that  when  the  children 
reach  their  majority  they  will  receive  an 
immediate  endowment  of  social  ease  and 
grace— an  expectation  not  always  realized, 
as  the  number  of  precociously  "  forward  " 
or  painfully  retiring  debutantes  attests. 

The  average  young  conversationalist  is 
subjected  to  alternations  of  indulgence 
and  repression,  according  to  the  mood  of 
the  older  talkers ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
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this  capricious  variation  is  not  worse  than 
either  extreme  constantly  maintained.  It 
leaves  the  child  with  absolutely  no  stan- 
dard, good  or  bad.  He  finds  that  when 
everybody  is  in  an  indulgent  humor  his 
most  indiscreet  chatter  goes  unreproved; 
whereas  if  some  one  in  authority  is  in  an 
irritable  mood,  he  is  ordered  to  keep  silence, 
even  though  his  remark  or  question  is 
one  that  is  entitled  to  a  thoughtful  hearing. 
He  can  get  little  idea  of  the  foundations  of 
value  in  conversation  from  these  fitful 
experiences. 

The  intelligently  trained  child  is  allowed 
a  comfortable  freedom  of  speech  in  the 
domestic  circle.  He  is  neither  snubbed  nor 
permitted  to  be  aggressively  talkative.  He 
is  encouraged  to  offer  his  naive  opinions 
—sometimes  strangely  wise  for  one  of  his 
tender  years ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
taught  to  bear  in  mind  that  his  judgment 
is  limited  by  the  small  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge and  experience  (a  rule  that  applies 
at  all  ages),  and  that,  as  he  is  not  supposed 
to  know  everything,  it  is  sufficient  for  him 
to  state  these  opinions  without  trying  to 
grasp  final  conclusions.    The  characteristic 
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charm  of  youthful  conversation  is  lost 
when  the  young  person  attempts  compre- 
hensive dissertation. 

While  apt  quotation  is  allowable  when  it 
interprets  or  adorns  the  talker's  own 
thought,  the  young  conversationalist 
should  early  learn  that  the  sly  rehashing 
of  other  people's  sentiments  is  not  permis- 
sible. He  should  be  trained  to  be  sensi- 
tively conscientious  about  giving  out  the 
opinions  of  others  as  his  own  original 
conclusions.  If  this  unprincipled  habit  of 
opinion-stealing  is  not  formed  in  youth,  it 
may  be  escaped  thereafter.  It  starts  in  the 
erroneous  idea  that  large  views  and  extraor- 
dinarily fine  language  are  the  things  most 
admired  in  conversation;  and  to  meet 
this  idea,  the  brilliant  thoughts  of  master 
minds  are  appropriated  for  "  sho wing-off " 
purposes,  often  with  the  conscious  purpose 
to  get  credit  for  what  does  not  belong  to 
the  speaker.  The  young  person  who  be- 
comes confirmed  in  this  habit  is  a  trans- 
parent fraud  by  the  time  he  or  she  has 
reached  adult  age;  and  however  cleverly 
the  "  opinions  "  are  uttered  with  the  well- 
assumed  air   of  an  impromptu  impulse, 
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sooner  or  later  some  listener  will  detect 
the  petit  larceny ;  and  if  his  patience  is  too 
often  tried,  he  may  some  day  openly  refuse 
to  be  made  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
The  case  is  peculiarly  amusing  when,  as  I 
have  known  it  to  happen,  the  artless  appro- 
priator,  seemingly  forgetting  the  precise 
source  of  his  "opinions,"  inadvertently 
palmed  off  his  unique  thought  upon  the 
very  one  who  gave  it  to  him  originally— 
an  accident  that  is  liable  at  any  time  to 
befall  the  conversational  dodder. 

We  might  allude  to  this  elsewhere  than 
in  this  connection,  for  the  habit  is  one  that 
grows  with  years,  and  the  period  of  youth 
is  not  its  limit ;  but  it  belongs  here,  prac- 
tically, since  the  formative  period  is  the 
time  in  which  to  correct  a  tendency  before 
it  becomes  the  settled  custom  of  middle 
age.  Much  of  the  superficiality  and  pre- 
tension of  the  conversational  circle  has  its 
origin  in  this  early  vanity-inspired  effort 
to  wear  the  court  robes  of  kinglier  minds. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  spontaneity  and 
individuality  that  make  one  person's  con- 
versation an  unfailing  delight  to  all  of  his 
friends  are  traceable  to  the  crystal-clear 
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honesty  of  single-minded  thinking  and 
unpretentious  speaking;  and  in  the  end 
the  independently  original  talker  not  only 
says  more  excellent  things,  but  wins  an 
unimpeachable  reputation  as  a  conversa- 
tional leader— a  position  never  long  held 
by  the  adapter  of  other  people's  ideas. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
young  person,  who  finds  so  strong  a  stimu- 
lus in  admiration,  and  who  has  not  yet 
learned  how  little  permanent  value  there 
is  in  these  small  triumphs,  should  have 
sense  enough  to  correct  his  or  her  own 
silly  mistakes.  It  is  a  case  for  the  over- 
sight of  a  judicious  parent  or  teacher.  A 
few  brief  considerations  might  be  offered 
regarding  this  affectation.  It  is  a  mean 
little  deceit,  and  one  that  is  sure  to  be 
detected  and  ridiculed;  the  manufacturer 
of  an  artificial  opinion  often  gets  percep- 
tibly beyond  his  depth.  It  betrays  a  lack 
of  self-reliance,  and  therefore  detracts  from 
the  dignity  of  the  talker.  So  far  from 
being  a  means  of  culture  in  conversation, 
it  really  retards  progress,  dwarfing  the 
capacity  for  individual  judgment ;  it  is  the 
education  of  the  parrot.     One  who  habitu- 
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ally  depends  upon  others  for  his  views,  or 
for  the  most  brilliant  form  of  expression, 
will  develop  into  a  conversational  snob, 
whose  opinions  are  borrowed  from  any 
critic  who  happens  to  be  the  fad  of  the 
hour. 

Some  of  these— or  similar— reflections 
may  be  given  to  the  young  person  who  is 
in  need  of  caution  in  this  direction.  Let 
him  sharply  distinguish  between  open  and 
above-board  quotation  and  insidious  ap- 
propriation. Let  him  understand  that  his 
own  plain  though  limited  view  is  not  only 
the  most  valuable  one  to  himself,  but  the 
most  welcome  one  that  he  can  bring  to  the 
conversational  circle,  and  that  the  child- 
like simplicity  and  ingenuousness  with 
which  he  now  and  then  confesses,  "I  do 
not  know,"  has  more  real  charm  than  his 
most  ambitious  adaptation  of  pilfered  wis- 
dom. And  also  let  him  understand  clearly 
that  this  caution  is  for  his  own  benefit ;  no 
one  else  is,  after  all,  much  concerned  about 
it.  He  will  observe  that  the  most  admi- 
rable people  in  the  conversational  circle 
maintain  a  dignified  simplicity,  combining 
clear  conviction  with  modest  assertion ;  and 
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-^^£^  A  !t^.^eung  talker  will  wisely  follow  this 
example. 

The  first  thing  that  a  child  needs  in  its 
course  of  conversational  training  is  an 
object-lesson  in  uniform  courtesy  of  speech 
and  bearing.  This  will  cover  the  ground 
of  a  large  number  of  special  injunctions, 
such  as,  not  to  interrupt ;  not  to  talk  when 
older  people  are  seriously  engaged  in  con- 
versation; not  to  be  quarrelsome  and 
monopolizing;  and  many  other  chiding 
suggestions  often  given  to  children.  If  a 
child  observes  that  his  father  and  mother 
never  do  these  things,  it  may  never  be 
necessary  to  remind  him  not  to  offend. 
The  boy  will  not  form  a  habit  of  rude  be- 
havior if  he  sees  nothing  but  courtesy 
manifested  around  him.  How  many  adults 
think  it  essential  to  be  strictly  polite  with 
children  ?  What  is  called  impudence  in  a 
child  is  generally  the  too  faithful  echo  of 
the  parent's  curt  speech. 

People  of  mature  years  often  speak  of 
"  children  "  as  they  might  speak  of  a  race  of 
beings  quite  distinct  from  themselves,  and 
which  they  study  from  a  purely  objective 
standpoint.    One  of  the  singular  lapses  of 
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memory  is  this  forgetting  of  one's  own 
childhood— not  a  forgetting  of  the  bare 
incidents  that  make  the  dry  bones  of  a 
biographical  sketch,  but  a  forgetting  of 
the  moods  and  intuitions  and  vague  as- 
pirations, the  "long,  long  thoughts"  of 
youth,  and  the  first  awesome  glimpses  of 
that  unfolding  mystery,  life.  Perhaps  we 
should  altogether  forget  if  the  children 
did  not  remind  us.  It  seems  to  me  ra- 
tional to  regard  children  simply  as  people 
at  the  initial  stage  of  development,  differ- 
ing from  us  older  ones  only  in  the  acci- 
dental fact  of  beginning  their  existence  at 
a  later  date.  We  are  interested  in  child- 
hood, not  because  children  are  a  peculiar 
species,  but  because  in  them  we  see  our- 
selves again  at  the  starting-point.  We 
have  failed  to  follow  all  the  heaven-born 
impulses  and  angel  beckonings ;  but  here 
is  this  new  life  with  all  good  possibilities 
before  it,  and  we  intensely  hope  that  it 
will  do  much  that  we  have  left  undone, 
and  avoid  the  many  things  that  we  have 
wrongly  done.  It  is  this  yearning  regret 
for  what  preceding  lives  have  missed  of 
attaining,  that  makes  us  look  for  the  ful- 
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filment  of  the  ideal  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion. We  trust  that  the  noble  enterprises 
which  in  our  best  moments  we  have  had 
it  in  our  heart  to  do,  but  which  in  our 
weaker  hours  we  have  fallen  short  of  ac- 
complishing, may  be  taken  up  at  the  point 
where  our  failure  left  them  incomplete,  and 
carried  on  to  perfection  by  those  who  come 
after  us. 

Yes,  we  hope  this.  It  is  the  optimist 
who  is  the  children's  friend.  No  pessi- 
mist is  really  fond  of  children.  He  may 
have  a  sort  of  selfish  devotion  to  his  own 
favorite  child,  though  even  this  sentiment 
is  tinged  with  misanthropy ;  but  for  child- 
hood in  the  abstract  he  has  no  love,  be- 
cause he  has  no  faith  in  the  future  of  these 
little  men  and  women.  In  the  innocent- 
faced  boy  he  foresees  only  a  man  like  him- 
self, worldly  wise  and  case-hardened,  doing 
wrong  without  compunction  because  he 
takes  evil  for  granted.  The  best  that  he 
hopes  for  his  own  boy  is  that  he  will  be 
able  to  fight  his  way  through  the  pitiless 
competitive  strife  that  makes  his  world  a 
jungle  full  of  tigers,  serpents,  and  mos- 
quitos.    His  interest  in  his  son's  conver- 
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sational  development  is  limited  by  this 
ideal  of  the  future.  When  the  boy  is  more 
than  usually  belligerent  and  saucy  in 
speech,  the  father  winks  jocosely  and  re- 
marks aside,  "  That  boy  will  look  out  for 
number  one ;  he  will  forge  Ms  way,  never 
fear ! "  And  the  boy,  fully  comprehending 
the  spirit  of  this  boastful  praise,  grows  still 
more  blatant  and  self-assured ;  until,  a  few 
years  later,  social  discipline  reveals  to  him 
the  blunder  in  his  conversational  methods, 
but,  alas !  too  late  to  save  his  social  repu- 
tation. Or,  if  the  pessimistic  father  is  of 
a  surly,  non-communicative  spirit,  his  con- 
scious or  unconscious  training  of  his  son 
develops  the  boy  into  one  of  the  sour,  un- 
social beings  who  are  morbidly  sensitive 
and  quickly  resentful  of  real  or  fancied 
slights,  but  strangely  callous  to  the  touch 
of  genuine  friendliness.  Or,  again,  if  the 
pessimistic  parent  is  a  brilliant  cynic  who 
delights  in  making  sarcastic  flings  at  what 
he  contemptuously  styles  the  "  sentimental 
goo"  of  more  spiritually  minded  talkers, 
his  son  will  probably  grow  up  to  be  a  witty 
scoffer,  and  at  the  same  time  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  worst  social  manners  that  such 
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an  insolent  spirit  can  adopt  for  its  visible 
exponent.  No;  in  the  training  of  child- 
hood for  any  worthy  future,  the  pessimist 
can  lend  no  aid. 

The  leaders  of  the  twentieth-century 
conversational  circles  are  now  forming 
their  first  little  sentences  in  the  nursery. 
If  twentieth-century  conversation  is  to 
show  any  marked  advance  on  that  of  to- 
day, it  will  be  because  nineteenth-century 
parents  are  bringing  up  the  children  prop- 
erly. And  only  the  optimistic  spirits  can 
do  this,  for  hope  and  faith  are  vitally  es- 
sential—the infinite  expectation  and  trust 
so  aptly  prefigured  as  "the  anchor  that 
holds  within  the  veiV^  We  may  be  discuss- 
ing a  temporal  question,  but  we  have  no 
power  to  confine  its  import  within  the 
bounds  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Only  those  know  how  to  live  who  be- 
lieve that  "  it  is  not  all  of  life  to  live,  nor 
all  of  death  to  die."  Only  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  immortal  life  beyond  holds 
the  solution  of  the  mysteries  that  baffle  us 
here  can  cheerfully  pursue  their  way  and 
give  a  helping  hand  to  their  fellow-travel- 
ers.   There  is  something  almost  pathetic 
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in  the  valiant  effort  made  by  the  materi- 
alist to  display  the  social  and  intellectual 
graces  while  disdainiug  spiritual  uplifting. 
For  vital  enthusiasm  he  substitutes  crys- 
tallized wit;  his  brilliancy  is  not  that  of 
the  sun-ray,  eternally  warming  and  en- 
lightening the  universe,  but  that  of  the 
brittle  icicle  that  snaps  and  falls  to  earth 
at  an  investigating  touch.  His  social 
demonstrations  are  a  dreary  failure,  for 
under  the  extravagant  effusiveness  lies 
hidden  the  disheartening  vacuity  where 
hope  and  faith  are  not.  It  is  useless  to  try 
to  find  any  significance  in  things  transient 
without  studying  their  relation  to  things 
eternal.  Let  the  question  be  secular:  no 
great  problem  affecting  time  can  be  solved 
without  taking  eternity  into  account.  Men 
may  try  to  do  this,  but,  like  blundering 
school-boys  who  persist  in  subtracting 
where  they  should  add,  they  cannot  "get 
the  answer  in  the  book." 

When  we  look  into  the  earnest,  ques- 
tioning eyes  of  childhood,  may  we  have 
the  answer  ready.  And  as  the  children 
are  learning  to  talk,  let  us  vigilantly 
guard   our   conversational    example    and 
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conscientiously  weigh  our  social  precepts. 
"Wliat  greater  joy  can  crown  our  days  than 
that  some  of  these  little  ones,  grown  to  be 
model  members  of  the  conversational  cir- 
cle, shall  hold  us  ever  in  loving  remem- 
brance as  their  "guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend"! 


XIV 

CONVERSATION  A  FACTOR  OF 
PROGRESS 

GriFTED  orators  and  invincible  debaters 
are  limited  in  number,  but  the  world's 
great  conversational  circle  includes  every 
intelligent  human  being.  Many  think  that 
they  are  exerting  no  influence  because 
never  engaging  in  the  formal  and  conspicu- 
ous modes  of  communicating  thought. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  easier  to  be  the  orator 
of  the  day  than  the  conversationalist  of 
a  lifetime ;  and  success  in  conversation  is 
in  some  respects  a  greater  thing  than  suc- 
cess in  public  address,  for  it  means  the 
mastery  of  more  intricate  conditions,  the 
steering  clear  of  more  subtle  and  compli- 
cated dangers. 

I  am  far  from  underrating  the  mission 
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of  oratory.  Largely  supplanted  as  it  is  by 
the  press  of  to-day,  there  is  magnetism  in 
eye  and  voice  and  presence  for  which 
printers'  ink  can  never  be  substituted. 
While  men  are  living,  thinking  beings,  so 
long  the  living  man  will  rise  to  great  occa- 
sions, and  leadership  will  be,  not  of  the 
letter  of  the  press,  but  of  the  spirit  of  the 
orator.  But  the  burning-glass  burns  only 
at  the  focal  point:  only  emergencies  too 
stern  and  concentrated  for  calm  delibera- 
tion can  strike  fire.  Intense  as  oratory  is, 
in  its  appropriate  field,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  extent  of  its  reach  is  gener- 
ally overestimated.  If  the  orator  con- 
vinces, and  persuades  to  a  single  action, 
his  work  is  triumphant— for  the  time.  But 
he  can  never  be  sure  that  his  Brutus  will 
not  be  followed  by  a  Mark  Antony.  The 
populace  who  one  moment  ago  were  shout- 
ing themselves  hoarse  to  proclaim  "Let 
him  be  Caesar ! "  may  the  next  hour  be 
wrathfuUy  demanding  brands  wherewith 
to  fire  his  house.  And  why?  Because, 
with  all  his  eloquence,  the  orator  has 
stopped  short  of  that  one  long  stride  into 
the  secret  individual  sympathies  of  his 
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hearers,  there  to  weld  a  bond  between  each 
listener  and  himself  which  no  third  person 
can  rend  asunder. 

The  qniet  stimuli  of  the  conversational 
circle  are  potent  enough  to  nullify  the 
teachings  of  all  the  orators  in  the  world,  if 
directed  to  that  purpose ;  and  this  fact  was 
never  more  patent  than  it  is  to-day.  As 
the  level  of  intellectual  ability  rises  with 
the  spread  of  general  education,  there  are 
found  many  minds  to  contribute  to  the 
consensus  of  opinion,  instead  of  one  dic- 
tator to  awe  the  community  into  silent 
acquiescence.  The  men  and  women  of  this 
generation  have  vital  opinions  and  definite 
aims.  It  is  an  age  of  discussion,  decision, 
and  action;  and  the  most  progressive 
movements  of  the  day  are  the  outcome  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  purpose  developed  in 
the  conversational  circles  of  society. 

When,  a  half -century  ago.  Lord  Brough- 
am announced  that  "the  schoolmaster 
is  abroad,"  he  was  voicing  the  discovery 
that  had  been  dimly  dawning  on  the  Brit- 
ish mind,  that  the  education  of  the  masses 
was  an  assured  fact  of  the  near  future. 

The  prophecy  of  the  seer  is  rapidly  being 
u 
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fulfilled  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world.  If  we  could  take  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  United  States,  the  vast  expanse 
would  appear  variegated  with  the  myriad 
banners  of  the  "  red,  white,  and  blue,"  a  flag 
floating  over  every  public  school-house. 
And  the  statesman  of  to-day  makes  an- 
other discovery:  the  woman  is  abroad; 
and  twentieth-century  progress  will  doubt- 
less demonstrate  the  significance  of  this 
fact. 

The  semipublic  social  activity  of  the 
woman  was  first  manifested  in  various 
religious  and  ethical  organizations  within 
the  church  or  allied  to  it —  in  guilds,  and 
societies  auxiliary  to  the  august  boards, 
in  the  "tens"  of  the  King's  Daughters, 
etc.  Almost  simultaneously  in  the  secular 
field,  the  woman's  club  was  evolved ;  first 
for  the  purpose  of  broadening  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  opportunities  for  wo- 
men, and  gradually  embracing  projects  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community  through 
the  reform  of  existing  conditions  and  the 
founding  of  beneficent  institutions.  One 
of  the  best  proofs  of  the  validity  of  the 
movement  is  that  it  has  developed  by 
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a  perfectly  inevitable  law  of  sequence. 
Human  society  is  an  endogen :  national  life 
grows  out  of  social  life;  social  life  grows 
out  of  family  life ;  and  the  germ  of  all  is 
the  individual.  General  principles  are  the 
outgrowth  of  judgments  derived  from  in- 
dividual experience.  It  is  the  regular 
inductive  process.  The  woman,  starting 
from  her  integral  self,  clearly  compre- 
hending what  the  well-being  of  her  own 
family  requires,  and  living  conscientiously 
among  her  immediate  neighbors,  broadens 
her  interest  to  include  the  great  social 
circle  of  humanity.  If  her  practical  activ- 
ity reaches  the  borders  of  public  life,  it 
is  only  because  the  living  endogen  cannot 
help  growing. 

The  superior  sex  indulge  in  much  un- 
seemly mirth  at  woman's  fatal  inability  to 
grasp  the  universal  or  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  particular;  but  her  compensa- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  she  is 
accredited  with  the  possession  of  quick  in- 
tuitions and  ready  tact  and  sympathy  in 
matters  relating  to  home  and  social  life. 
Here  her  judgment  may  be  accepted  as 
correct,  even  though  she  cannot  construct 
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a  syllogism  to  prove  it,  owing  to  not  being 
able  at  once  to  lay  her  hand  on  either  of 
the  premises— which  have  a  provoking 
habit  of  losing  themselves  in  the  fog.  She 
is  sure  that  they  are  there,  however,  and 
she  is  rarely  mistaken.  And  the  most 
conservative  observer  will  thoughtfully 
recognize  one  fact :  that  every  movement 
that  is  in  any  degree  traceable  to  this 
broadening  of  woman's  social  interest  has 
been  on  the  side  of  right  and  morality. 
This  is  natural  when  we  reflect  that  the 
women  thus  influential  are  members  of  the 
best  social  circles. 

The  woman  of  to-day  who  is  efiiciently 
active  in  social  and  public  enterprises  is 
not  a  dowdy  Mrs.  Jellyby  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  a  ragged  household  projecting 
missions  to  Borrioboola  Grha;  she  is  a 
model  housekeeper,  whose  charity  is  all  the 
broader  for  the  outside  world  because  it 
has  thriftily  begun  at  home.  She  is  not  a 
ranting,  aggressive  being,  scorning  dainty 
feminine  fancies  and  loftily  superior  to 
becoming  gowns,  affecting  a  masculine  cut 
of  coat  and  a  manly  stride  of  independence. 
In  fact,  she  is  not  the  "new  woman"  of 
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the  present-day  burlesque ;  she  is  the  ori- 
ginal woman,  whom  the  Creator  made— 
and  pronounced  "very  good."  She  is 
generally  a  stylish  and  accomplished  mem- 
ber of  society,  with  a  woman's  justifiable 
pride  in  all  the  artistic  details  of  dress; 
usually  in  comfortable  circumstances  finan- 
cially, often  possessed  of  large  wealth; 
belonging  to  the  "Brahman  class"  by 
right  of  her  intelligence  and  culture ;  and 
able  by  all  these  talents  and  opportunities 
to  be  a  noble  example  and  object-lesson  to 
the  less  highly  favored  classes  for  whose 
benefit  so  much  of  the  woman's  public- 
spirited  effort  is  made. 

A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
possible  easily  to  name  all  the  projects, 
benevolent  and  social,  inaugurated  and 
carried  on  by  women.  To-day  their  name 
is  legion;  and  every  town  of  any  size  is 
indebted  to  the  woman  for  some  of  its 
best  charities  and  most  wholesome  local 
conditions.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to 
think  what  an  active  conversation  must 
have  preceded  these  practical  results  !  Did 
you  ever  attend  a  session  of  the  woman's 
club?    Do  you  know  what  they  do!    If 
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not,  allow  me  to  inform  you:  they  talk. 
Indeed  they  do,  and  frequently  to  some 
purpose.  Possibly  there  are  some  nebu- 
lous schemes  and  impracticable  theories, 
and  more  or  less  vaporing  that  vanishes 
in  thin  air.  But  that  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
woman's  club:  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  occasionally  echoed 
to  the  hollow  sound  of  empty  words; 
Solons  are  almost  as  rare  as  Hypatias. 
But  no  one  can  say  that  the  talk  is  alto- 
gether idle  when  the  woman's  civic  club 
wakes  up  the  legislative  seven  sleepers  to 
the  importance  of  doing  something  a  lit- 
tle more  statesmanlike  than  the  mere 
appropriation  of  salaries  and  perquisites. 
One  city  has  cleaner  streets  because  the 
woman  and  her  allies  talked;  another  city 
has  police-station  matrons  because  the 
same  conversational  circle  decreed  that  it 
should  be  so;  still  another  provides  pub- 
lic parks  where  mothers  can  take  their 
sickly  babies  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air— 
this,  too,  because  of  the  persistent  talk  of 
the  woman  and  her  chivalrous  sustainers 
in  the  municipal  council. 

It  is  the  most  refined  conversational  cir- 
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cle  that  speaks  through  this  voice  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  women  chiefly  control  the 
tone  and  sentiment.  I  wonder  that  any 
woman  can  think  any  career  more  dignified 
and  responsible  than  that  of  a  factor  in 
social  life.  Wordsworth  wrote  in  a  con- 
servative age,  as  we  regard  it,  but  he 
summed  up  the  qualities  of  an  ideal  woman 
that  the  nineteenth-century  woman  might 
be  proud  to  claim  for  her  own : 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill,— 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command. 

No  one  who  cherishes  the  old-fashioned 
horror  of  the  "strong-minded"  woman 
need  lose  one  hour's  sleep  because  of  any 
anxiety  as  to  the  necessary  outcome  of  this 
public  conversational  activity  of  women. 
No  man  who  holds  a  municipal  office  need 
tremble  lest  a  woman's  delicate  hand 
should  wrest  it  from  him.  He  is  vastly 
mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  the  woman 
whom  we  are  describing  wants  his  office ; 
she  does  not.  But  she  does  wish  to  see  him 
fill  it  by  the  performance  of  his  sworn 
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duties ;  and  if  his  tenure  of  office  some  day 
expires  by  the  limitation  of  his  own  faith- 
lessness, well,  he  may  blame  the  woman, 
whose  determined  crusade  of  social  conver- 
sational criticism  may  have  effectively  con- 
tributed to  make  it  impossible  for  a  man 
to  hold  an  office  that  he  fails  to  fill.  But 
the  chances  are  that  a  man  will  be  found 
to  fill  it.  While  oaks  are  found  tall  enough 
to  be  worthy  "monarchs  of  the  forest,"  ivies 
will  always  prefer  to  "  twine."  It  is  only 
a  scrub-oak  that  is  apprehensively  jealous 
of  the  ivy's  slender  strength.  And  while 
father,  husband,  or  brother  "is  known  in 
the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the 
elders  of  the  land,"  the  daughter,  wife,  or 
sister  will  be  content  to  remain  a  choice 
spirit  of  the  social  circle,  for  whom  the 
highest  encomium  is  this:  "She  openeth 
her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue 
is  the  law  of  kindness." 

But  our  conversational  circle  is  not 
compassed  between  two  oceans.  The  in- 
ventions of  the  past  century  have  revolu- 
tionized the  world  socially.  Those  miracle- 
workers,  steam  and  electricity,  have 
brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  together; 
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and  it  is  the  heart-beat  of  humanity  that 
to-day  is  "heard  round  the  world." 
Formerly  a  "foreign"  nation  was  a  far- 
away, vague  abstraction  to  the  mass  of 
our  people ;  to-day  it  is  a  concrete  person- 
ality, to  be  dealt  with  face  to  face.  And 
within  the  bounds  of  our  own  country  the 
press,  the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone 
keep  the  remotest  rural  district  informed 
of  current  events.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly 
such  a  thing  as  a  "  rural "  district  now,  in 
the  old-time  sense  of  the  word ;  we  are  all 
growing  cosmopolitan,  if  not  by  travel 
abroad,  by  the  whole  earth  coming  to  us. 
I  believe  that  the  culture  of  the  conver- 
sational gift  will  become  more  and  more  a 
practical  necessity  as  the  world  moves  on. 
The  more  the  great  nations  intermingle,  the 
more  complex  their  relations  become.  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  dispose  of  interna- 
tional questions  by  one  fell  stroke  of  legis- 
lation. :  'Eii:ie  points  .ra^ust  l)e,  tajked;  bver, 
mutual  cc-tice^siofesi must  be'made,'ahd  the 
balance  of  jastice..nu;ist  be  ;rii\3ely  poised, 
before  an  har^v^nib^s  ,ai),j  abstinent  can  be 
effected- , ,  Pr^g^'^^^si.Vye .  wtions  are  pljaialy 
drifting    tOT^aM  ii'^e;  'u;iiiVei'sal '.  idea   'c>f> 
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"government  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple,'' and  the  forces  at  work  in  social  life 
will  become  increasingly  potent  in  political 
affairs.  The  effective  eloquence  of  the 
future  will  be  more  conversational  than 
oratorical,  and  national  spirit  will  be  only 
the  larger  expression  of  social  spirit. 

I  wonder  whether  there  will  not  in  deed 
and  in  truth  be  an  end  of  "wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  "  when  the  conversational 
circles  of  the  civilized  world  are  doing 
their  duty?  The  gradual  approach  to 
that  ideal  consummation  seems  to  be  coin- 
cident with  the  progress  of  world-wide 
acquaintance  and  social  culture.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  through  this  development 
Providence  is  hastening  the  happy  day 
when  all  shall  "  see  eye  to  eye  " !  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  most  enlightened 
nations,  in  the  settlement  of  differences, 
are  learning  to  avoid  war  by  timely  arbi- 
tration.  And  what  la  ^'rbitration  but  a 
Golos^ixl  Denver 3 ationf'  "     »   ^:  i  .     '• 
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